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PREFACE 



'Miis report summarises one ycLir's ellorls lo examine sex role sicrcotypes in ele- 
mentary and seeotidavy eduaitioiu The activities were carried oui lunler a j^ranl 
[\um tlie U,S, Office (>r Kdneatioii, Wc took ;in empirical approach to deiermiiv 
in^ how sex role stereotypes arr manifest in schools^ Traditional icchtiiqucs of 
hteratiue review were iise^l to colleei datu, but the veal emphasis was on involving 
indivicliuils and ovj^^aviiza lions currcnlly working in this area. Groups were c:tnv 
vened not ojily to ^ailier inl'ormalion l)ul alsfj ic^ fleiermioc how llieir ellorls 
mi^ht help chan>;e present levels of awareness, A iiaiionul conlcrcnce was held 
a means o{ cxchan^^ini5 hiformaiion und lo provide a siinuiliis lor similar aetivities 
on the state level, 

rhroLvtfhiuu the projcet tliL^ emphasis wiis <m expandhig the resources oT ihe 
project and incorporalingaelivities within tiie existing programs oT other organiza- 
lions und groups, ,Mthough the grant was a^lmlnistcred t)y the iNati<jnal Ediieution 
Association, the materials, eonferenee design^ toHow-up acii\'ilies, and coiuinning 
eltorts weve the w^ork of more than 50 organ i/.aii oris and 200 individuals. It is 
estimatcHl that the Cimds expended tor the mnfert^nce iind (oJJow-up aetivities 
totaled four times the amount ot' the j^ranL Special crcnlit nuisi he given to a core 
group of organizations and individuals who participated in ongoing meetings and 
eventually fcn med theC<Kdition oT Equal Opportunity in Education, 'Hiisgronp 
provided major input for the project. 

The report is organized into two major seeti<jns, 11ie Hrst section outlines the 
uJ)jeetives of the total prop<^saK It is oflered as dociimeniatiun of the total 
project and as a guide (or groups whf> may be developing similar programs. The 
second seetion is a more detailed description o{ the national conference and the 
foUcnv-up aetivitieiJ, 

Special acknowledgment for their efforts in canying oul the project is given to 
Hazel Blakey who administered conference arrangementsj to Martha Matthews, 
;\dcle SwedcliiiSr andjulie Putterman who assisted in the preparation of the Final 
keport; to Samuel Kthridge whose support of the project made it possible; and 
to the (JTthcr NEA members and staff whose efforts and commitment have made 
this project and the ongoing program to eliminate sex role stereotyping a reality. 

Shirley D, McCune 
Project Director 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report doi'imicuts Uic at^ltviucs :nu! lcarnin^\;s llial took place untlcra i^niiit 
IVoni ihc lis. OIHcc oi Kdiicaiioii lo the Nauou;il Kdnraliijii Associiitioii Tor the 
develop incut atul implcnicnlaUon ii naiional working conference on sex role 
stereiuypes in tlie rlassrot^m, 'Hie prt>pt>sal U>r ilie ct^iifereiice oniHned IVinr 
ol>jecii\es; 

1 . l <> analy/,e ways that claiisruoni activities perpeinate sex role stereotypes 
((hita et>lleeUon) 

2. To identify and uiili/.e rest>nrees for change 

To deveU>p materials for increashig teaehers' awareness o( stcrexKyping 
k To initiate eoopcralive dis!;eniinati<>n et forts atnt>nj? individuals and grtmps. 

These cjbjeetives were {o he niet by using a naiional eonference as the foeus of 
d;Ka t olleetion, idcnlification of resources, devekvprncnt o{ materials, and siinuiki* 
tion *>r similar aetiviiics am*nig in(H\'i(luals and groups. 

The propo.sal was stihijiittcxl to the U.S. OfJiee of Ediicalion in January 1972, 
rhe inipaei ot the women's movcnieni liad been leli in liiglier education ai thut 
poini, btit very tittle had been done at the elementary or secondary IcvcU There 
was a major need to delineate ihe is>fiics and to identify resources. 

rhe project graiu was awarded for a one-year period beginning May 1 , 1972, 
I fic ctinferencc, which was held N<>veml>er 24-26, 1972, f)ecame the first national 
C4>nl'crencc on sex role siercolyping and the first conference to focus exclusively 
on women's issues in elemcmary and secontlary ediicalion. 

OBJECTIVE I 

To Analyze How Classroom Activitces Perpetuate 
Sex Role Stereotypes 

1"he Hrsi objective of the projeei was to identify and delineate ihe ways in 
which classrot>m activities perpetuate sex role stereolypes. Technique'^ used to 
nieei this objeetive included review of the available literature; interviews with 
experts in the Held; grt)up constiltations with educators, feminists, and related 
grtmps; and pariieipatit>n in programs and c(>nfcrcnces dealing wiih sex dis- 
crimination in other fields. 

It became apparent that the problems of sex role stereotyping could noi be un- 
derstood in ihe context of classr<>om activities alone, but must be seen in the con* 
text <>l' the iotal socializaticai cxpcrienti'e provided by schools and the related insti- 
tutions of our society. As a residl, tlie focus of the project activities was broadened 
to include all areas of school infiuence, and efforis were made lo include indi- 
viduals and groups related to other institutions of socialization, rhroughcnil the 
prt>jeet, several primary qncstitms guided the activities; 

• How <loes the sociali/,ation of girls and boys differ? 
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* II<)\v do schcu>ls prcpiu'c cliilclrcii fov ihc economic, sociijl, physical, ancl 
<:ullLir;tl i<)lcs [hey will occupy iiif iitlLilis? 

♦ Wluit is ihc relationship between our cducatittii system imcl ihe imec|Lial 
siatn.s oLir society accords u> \vi>men i\m\ eenaiii raelnl and etiiiiii; groups? 

• M<)\v can individuals and groups be^in to intervene in llie sc>eiaii/,ali4>n process 
and increase opportunities for optimal lunnan dcvclopnicnt? 

The Socialization Process 

'llirec key varialilcs in a child's suciali/^ation ov prepaj-atitm \\>t carrying tnil a^c- 
appropriate l)cliavic>rs are Wis or her inherent l)iolojiical endowment, the develop- 
nienl ()f an individual pers4>nality or ego identity, and ihe social ^rou|>'e\perjciiccs 
of lire.^ The first two variables remain larjiely outside the influence of cdueaiion 
system;;. A cJiscussion of sex role stereoiypiu,^ in schcuds, therefore, inusi locus on 
the iiueraetion between ilie child and the groups diat J\»rm his/her life experience. 
Kach j^ri^up t>utlines and prescTtbes expectations and stunda^Als for behavior. 
Chihiren eveniualK* learn to behave in ways siniilav lo those of the people around 
them. 

'i\vo Blaek females ^i^^rowing up in rural c:cjmmunities in the S4>uth will have very 
similar sc»cialii:ation experiences. An urban Anieriean male of Knglisli parcntai^e 
an<l an Asian female living in a rural enyironmeni in China will be soeialiiced very 
ditierendy. As a resuU, not *>nly ihcir inclividuul likes and dislikes wilt differ, l)ul 
also ihe ways they perceive the world, their styles of thinkini;, the ways thc>' 
st.dve problems, and the things they value a.s most important in life. 

Kvery group within u scjciety develops a philosophy or set (>r common belief.s, 
atiiludes, and values tiiat it uses as guidelines for individual and group [)ehavior. 
Soeieiies with little variation of social cLiss, geographical environment, and insti- 
tutional influence develop a strong sense of agreement as to the rights and wrongs, 
the desiraliles and undesirables of life. In larger societies like otu' own^ the ;;harccl 
experiences and agreements are fewer. Although membership in the same national 
gnuip will prcividc s*nnc similarities of experience, the sociali^/ation process will 
vary with family, social class^ cidture, and commimity grou[). 

A child's first socialisation experience is provided by the family. Family child- 
rearhig practices most often rellcei cultural cxpcctaiicins and standards for age- 
appropriate behavior. In a sense, a **lirc script" or life-style is developed for children 
and adults. This .script is believed to provi<le the learnings necessary for the eco- 
nomic, phvijical, psychological J and social welt-being of the individual and the 
cultural group. 

The mechanisms for enforcing these learnings and ensuring that the child be- 
comes a part of the groups and of the larger s()cicty seem to remain coniiistent 
across cultures-^ These mechanisms include— 

1. The chiUrs tlcsirc and need to obtain affccti*>n, regard, acceptance, and 

recognition from others. 
2- His/her desire to avoid unpleasant experiences of rejection or punishment. 
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3. The chilcPs desire to he like people he/she hits grown to rcspcet^ iiclmire, or 
lt>ve (icIentirieiUioii). 

4, Tlu; ehilci's leiuleney to iniitiite die actions of others (role modeling). 

These needs, desives, and lendeiieies in;ike it natural Tor ehildrcn to le;irn ihe 
apj)ruj)»"jaie hehaviors for the roles they will oecupy tlirotighotK life. 

Gender remains the most eomnion basis on whieh eultures or societies assign 
ditlerenliul roles. Mistorieiilly, women have been assigned a sccondaiy status in 
nearl)' every eiilinral group, although ihe pattern and exieni oT this secondary 
status have \'uried.^ Soeiahzation activities have been designed to prepare boys 
unci girls for their pjeseribed sex roles a!id to discourage behaviors associated 
with the other sex. 

There may have been some economic and social justitication for the strict divi- 
sion oT men's and wnmcn^s roles in the past, The question is whether these roles 
arc consistent with today's urban, technological society and with our democratic 
\aluc system. It is tiiuc to reassess the ways boys and girls arc channeled into sex 
stereotyped behaviors without consideration of their human potential and the 
changing rccpiircmcjits oT our society. 

An examination of the pervasiveness ol the problem gives us some idea of the 
strategics that must l>c ti^jvclopcd iT things arc to change. Betty Levy's essay on 
sex role socialization^ pT()vidcs a Iranicwork Tor viewing sex differentiation in 
most cultures. The tollovving points are based in large measure on her research: 

1 . Sex role behaviors are among the Tirst learnings oi children. Kagan's wt>rk 
indicaR^s tl)at the malc/rcnialc distinction is clear to chihiren as early as age 
two,^ antl other research suggests that preschool children know their sex 
and ilic play prdcrences, behavior patterns, and expectations that adults 
liohi tor that sex.^ 

2. Sex roles become more siercoiypcti and restrictive with increasing age/ 
ajid urosS'Sex behavior is less and less tolerated. Boys experience a grcnving 
dc^^rce of awareness of ''remininc'' behavior antl tend to avoid i(^ more 
earctully as they become older, 

C^Kildren ^en^^ to see the male rc)le as the more desirable one. Numerous 
studies^ ducument the value that ehildren piaee<ui this roie. Masculine 
aciiviiics arc seen as desirable and given higher visibility and statu.s. Girls 
are eturouragecl to be iombo\ s, whereas boys are frequently punished for 
e\!ul)iting feminine chanicieristics. Kven preschool children indicate a 
belief Lliat'bo\'S have more fuu.^'^ 
\. .Vm^nig adults* preferred status is given to males, ajul inale children arc 
nif>re highly valued than female children. Sun^cys indicate that males 
are more satisfied with lhi;ir role'^ and that parents tend U> view boy 
babies as more desirable. 

.'v Aeceptanre n\' iratlitinual sex role idem it >' is relaU'tl lo ]>osiiive psychcih 
ogieal adjusiment for males and ponrer atljustnient for females. Males wh<^ 
identify with niaseuhne rt>les evidence better psychological atljtistmcni 
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ihan do females who ideniiLy wtih tcniininc roles. Females v;lio exliibii 
high IQ, creativity, and ori^inaliiy are those \vh<; internalize cross-sex 
behavior; (>rien they have exhihiled toiiihuy behavior at some point in their 
lives. 

Tlio difterential ircalment of males and females begins with a major value 
resumption: thai women and their eoiitribution lo society are inlcrior to men 
and their contribuUoiu Variations of this belief and its manifestation in personal 
and instiULlional behaviors arc called sexism. Since sexism is internali/-cd at an 
early age as a part of the natural socialization of boys and girls in our society, ils 
operation in our lives is largely luiconscioiis. But the coiiscqucuces of sexism 
affecl everyone- For girls, the stereotypes and assumptions have limited their 
self-esteem, aspirations, and contril)utions; for i)oys, they have perpetiraled 
unrealistic views of tiie world and denied Uiein the full range <jf human expres- 
sion. Any effort to imderstand aiut change the role of schools in perpetuating sex 
role stereotypes nmsl be considered in light of tlie irunsactional relationshi]) 
among sdiools, comnninity, and society, 

$choofs and Sex Role Stereotypes 

Primary rationales for th'c maintenance of U.S, public scliools have been Uiai 
they provide the hteraey skills necessary for a democratic system and ihal they 
make equal educational opporiunity available to all citizens, Bui during ihe past 
20 years ,'\mcricans have become increasingly aware that schools do nol provide 
equal opporiunity to all. The Supreme Court's 1954 Brown v. Hoard of Ediu a- 
tion ofTopeka dccisi<;n marked open acknowledgmeiu that schools provided for 
nonwhite children did not meet llic test of ecsuality. jA^Vc are conliiuiing to identify 
and deal with ihc ways in which racial and eihnic minorities arc denied equality 
in educatiotu 

In ihc pasi five years we have begun to identify a sec<md way in which sch(>f>ls 
shorichange childrcirs growlh. Sex role slcrcotypcs, or dincrcnttal treatment of 
females and males, operate in ways lhai deny children the tipportunily to develop 
tlieir full hunum poienlial- By prescribing ''appropriate'' behaviors, the sch<;ols 
channel boys and girls inio traditional roles, 

ideally, the public schools shoidd anticipate social change in our .society and 
prepare clulclren lo live in the s<;ciety of thi: future railicr ihan in the one that 
currently exists. In actuality, however, the sciiools tend to reflect and perpetuate 
the status quo. They arc society's m<jst imj)ortant sfKialization loots- Racial and 
ethnic miu(n'titcs and women represent less pcnvcrful groups in our s^jciety than 
ihc dominant while male grouo; schools contribute to a '*sorting^' process lhai 
perpcUiaie.s these power differences. 

As society straggles with ihe questions of changing ihe total opportunity : 
structure, we begin to sec change slowly tncorp<;rated in the schools. Fifteen 
years ago it would have been difficult to find textbooks and instructional materials 
that provided any role nuKlcLs for nonwlntc children. The fermcnL of the civil 
rights movement brought about change, and t(iday the largest nonwhite ethnie 
grtnips arc represented to some degree in school nuitcrials- The women's 
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iiiovcincTil will cvcnliially hiivc a similar cftcct on ihcsc materials, as society modi- 
lies its (Iclinition of appropriate roles tor women. 

1 o uiulerstaiul llie sociali/atioii rmnMioiis our [Hiblie schools we need u> dis- 
union ish ihe tnlcnt of seliool programs IVoai the iiciiud ouieonies, Reimer has 
iilentiTied Tour universal rimctiun!; of sehools: eiistodial eare^ soeial-rule seleelioii, 
iiKloeirinaiion, and provision of skill;; and knowletlge.^^ In Carrying out these Tune- 
tiuns, sehools become effective mecliajiisnis for social control and the pcrpeUuiUoit 
of conformity, social stratification, and dependence on others for learning. 

Based on Levy^s analysis of the ineonipatibility between the stated eduealional 
I'lUietion ol schools and their unstated sociali?-ation functions,'*^ we ean describe 
the gap between the professed goals of schools and the aetual outcomes: 

f , Although schools process to promote e<juality of opportunity, they per- 
petuate inc(|uality in our s<jciely. While sehools profess learning as a pur- 
pose, they actually *'teach" iiistitutitmal eonformity and nonthinking. 

2. The ciirrieuluni, authority struciurc, and policies of sehools reHect soeial 
Stratification and perpetuate stereotyped images of minority groups and 
sex niles. 

3. KIcmentary school values are congruent with the traditional demands of the 
female sex role. They reinforce obedience, .social and emotional dependence, 
and docility. 

4. Se<:ondary scliools further differentiate appropriate educiUional activities 
for boys and girls, placing more emphasis on girls' preparation Tor marriage 
and child raising. 

5. Girls j^enerally cxeel in elementary school because of the ccngruence of 
school expectations with traditional feminine activities. 

6. Underachievement of girls at the onset of puberty, as evidenced by the 
dropoui, results from the increaiicd role conflict and the limited expecta- 
tions of .schools. 

7. Schoo's evidence greiiter concern Tor the future of boys than of girls. 

Myra Sadker has summcirized some existing research on educational buteomes 
into a **report card" on edueati<;nV impact on girls. ^'^ Mere are some of the 
points she includes: 

1 . Intelleciucilly, girls start off ahead of boys. They begin speaking, reading, 
and counting sooner; in the early grades tliey are even better in math. How- 
ever, during the high school years, girls* performance on ability tests begins 
to decline. Indeed, male students exhibit significantly mor^^^ !Q gahi (Voin 
adolescence than do their female counterparts.^ ^ 

2. Although women make much better high school grades than do men, they 
are less likely to believe that they have the ability to do college work.^^ 

3. Of the brightcfit high school gruduates who do not go to college, 75-90 per- 
cent ine women. 

4. As students progress through school, their opinions of boys grow increas- 
ingly positive and the^ir opinions of girls increasingly negative. Both sexes 
are leiirning that boys arc worth more.^^ 

10 
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5. By ll^c time ihcy arc in fourth grailc, girls' visions oT occiipaiions open to 
tliLMii arc liinitccl to four: iciichcrt nurse, Sccrctury, or mother. Boys of the 
iJitme iige do uol view their oeeupiilional poieiilial through such restrictive 
glasses.^^ 

6. DecUnc in career com mil men I has been found in girU of high school ;igc. 
This decline \Viis rehited to ihcir feelings thai male classmates disapproved of 
a woman's using her iniolligenee.^^ 

7. In a survey conducted in J 966 throttghout the state of Washington, 66.7 per* 
cent of l>oys and 59 percent of girls staled that they wished to have a earc*cr 
in a professional ficlci. However, 57 percent of the boys and only S 1 .9 per- 
cent t>f the girls staled that they actually cxpccled to be working in a pro* 
fessionat occupation, 

If these altitudes and behaviors arc an cnitconic of ihc education prcjccss, it i;; 
critical that we begin to examine the specific school' practices that transmit these 
messages about the appropriate roles for boys and girls, 'I'herc are seven relevant 
socializing inlluences witliin the school experience: 

1 , Textbooks and ins true tiomil mutcriabj designed to transmit knowledge and 
skills, are equally effective at indocivinaiing cidldren in soeielally prescribed 
behaviors through their selection and omission of life experiences, 

2, Ont'-sex schools and sex-segregated groupings within coed schools concretely 
demc^nstrate differential expectations for boys and girls. In elementary 
seho<?h reading groups, play groups, and classroom maintenance activities 
are frequently sex-segregated. In secondary sehool, vocaiional ehisscs and 
inicrcsi groups frequently demonstrate stereotyped ideas of the appropriate 
roles for boys and girls, 

3, The behavior of teachers is the most critical dimension in the edncation 
process, particularly in the elementary school. Teacher interaction with 
children in the classrocnn teaches children how tc> aci, how other people 
will respond to them, how other people will treat them, and the expectations 
others have for their future development. 

4, Physical education and health education deny many girls and boys apporlu* 
nity and encouragement to maintain physical fitness, to internalize healthy 
concepts of sexuality, and to develop athletic abilities, 

5, Counseling and guidance go beyond the speciali:£ed functions of testing, 
vocational guidance, and assistance with personal problems. Counseling 
might be redefined as the alTectlve portion of the school experience, 
which is carried out by trained counselors, teachers, administrators, and 
other students. Efforts to optimize the supportive environment for all stu- 
dents are rare. 

6- Women s secondary status in education prevents children from seeing both 
sexes in a variety of roles. Role modeling is a primary method of sociali^^i- 
tion. When a girl sees women only in secondary roles in the schools^ her 
aspirati<ms are channeled into '*what is*' rather than *'what my individual 
strengths and goals suggest," 
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7* Extmcurriculttr activities such as inicrcst clubs and honor societies provide 
evidence aditlt sanctions. 'I heir diiicreiuial nature lor boys and ^;irls 
pou'erfnlly ticnionstrateii tlie expectations the school and the community* 

The rolU>wing scetit)ns will examine tlie impliealions of these socialization prac- 
tices as they tiperate in schotjls to deny children equality of tipportunity* Although 
the focus of tile discussion is the way that sex stereotypes limit dovelopmcnt^ 
many of the same practices alst> tend to perpetuate racial stereotypes and social 
class stercou'pes* 

Textbooks and Instructional Materials 

Texihooks and instructional materials are not just tools for teaching children 
reatling skills, computation skills, anti general information. To a great degree^ 
dicse materials frame the ranj^c ai expcricnec t\>r the young student and dcline 
reality* Sara Zimei's wtirk an reatlcrs demonstrates htnv textbotjks preselect und 
fashion elnldron's view t)f the natnre of American society. Children tend to accept 
the sexual, st>cioceont>nnCj and racial stcreoiypes the materials present with sueh 
a general aura of authority and finaliiy*^'' 

Many siudics of the image of UH>nien in textl>ooks have l>cen eonduetetl*^^ 
The et>mmon findinj^s are Uiat wnimcn are undenepresented as main eharaciors in 
stories and illustrations and that the women who do appear are shown as passive^ 
dependent persons^ charaeterized as unstable and weak^ and labeled with various 
negative terms* liCUore Wcitzman's wtnk on children's books and textbook's^^ 
dcinoustrales the extent lo which tlicse negative images predt>niinate* When girls 
i)t minority grt)up eulturc^ appear in ehildrcn's materials^ the images arc frequently 
even more sex sicretUyped.^ ^ 

Jean Grambs' survey <J* the rcscareli on texilHKiks^^ nujvcs beyond the content 
analysis tjf texts to point tnit the limilatitjus our vocal>ulary as it implies male 
doiuinanec. Terms sueh as mankind and manpt)wcr have luy feminine equivalents 
and impl\- a value h!erarc^y. Thus, the very structure tjf our language Is a eontinu- 
ing sourec of sex stereotyping. 

The impt)rtar)ec of eorrceting sex bins in tcxtbtjoks cannot be underestimated, 
longitudinal research documenting the effect of reading materials on children's 
atiituties and bchavit>rs is sketrhv, but it appears that htjoks do have an immediate 
cfi'cet upf>n clultlrctrs l>cliefs. Studies using reading ctnitent as a means of chang- 
ing childrctrs attitutlcs toward specific eihnie gr-oups have dcmt>nstratc(i that 
attitudes change in a pt)sitivc direction with positive character presentations antl 
in a negative directit>n U'ith negative chaniv^ter prcscntati<nis. Although these 
studies mcasurcti only the immediate paper-and-}>cncil responses of childien, a 
poictuial formative effcet was t:onsistentIy demonstrated.^^ 

A recent study dt>cumcnts improvement in icxtbot>ks' prcscntatit>n of minority 
groups but not in their treatment o( wtjmen.^^ Eft\)rts arc currently underway 
by tcxihonk pul>lishcrs to ctjrreci \<o}W of their stcrcoty|>cd female images.^' 
U is estimated that it will be at least five yc*n*s bclorc noiiscxisi materials exist in 
any (juantity. 
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Interim solutions lor defiling with the problem coniiiiue to be idcniified* Non- 
ircKliLioiiul pLiblisliing groups mv developing supplementary books <mcj mt^tcrials 
presenting poiJitive images of -women, Creative teachers are helping their stu- 
dents use jjimpliHed eontcnt ;uialysis technique;; lu discover ihc unfair ways in- 
stluctional materials portray males and females, A few school systems arc develop- 
ing their own materials and involving teachers in this proccss.-^^ Teacher organiza- 
tions also arc dealing with the problem. The 1973 Yearbook of the National Council 
lor the Social Studies is directed toward teaehing multiethnic studics,^^ NliA has 
published guidelines for evaluating tcxtbt)oks and instructional material;;,"^*' The 
American P edcration of Teachers has encouraged teachers to develop supple- 
mentary materials and provided (jutlines to work from. These efforts^ however, 
are directed at the tip of the iceberg. Substantially greater clTori must be given to 
improvement of instructional materials and to increasing tlie education community's 
awareness of the bias in textbooks. 



Segregated Schools and Student Groupings 

The intJst obvious fonn t>rsex role stereotyping in schools is the segregation of 
boys and girls iiilo dilTerem scliools, classes^ or activities. Althon^'h there may be 
valid reason;; for sex segregation, it is difficult to demonstrate that separate ljut 
equal programs are truly equah A preschool prograni that encourages boys tt) 
play outdoors on equiptiient tliat facilitates large muscle development, while 
providing indoor crafts activities and miniature kitchens for girls, does not pro- 
\'ide ct>mparable experiences* It is true that children may enjoy differential sex- 
segregated activities as a result of previous socialization but it is the responsi- 
[jtlity of the school to expand their range of alternatives hy encouraging all 
childt%;n to pavueipate in the total program, 

I'Jemcntary schoc^l program.s coiurnne "channeling'* children by sex, Physical 
education activities frequently are different for ht>ys and girls. Classroom group- 
ings may perpetuate assnmptions that girls arc "naturally*' hettev in reading and 
|}o\s "tiaturally" better in mathematics and science, limphasis nntst be ptaced on 
individual achievement without reference to sex. 

Sex segrcgatit)n iti classes increases as children progress through middle, schtjol 
and high school. Such segregation in physical education, seX education, home 
economics* woodworking, auto mechanics, typing, shorthand, welding, printing, 
and other vocational courses overtly or covertly limits the akcrnativcs Tor hoys 
and girls. Jn some school systems vocational and technical courses arc listed as 
''\ov boys" and ^'for girls,"^'^* 

'rhis tracking not only reduces pcrjjonal choice^ but it has economic effects as 
wt-II, The anticipated wages for the trades tanght to girls arc less than for those 
tanght tu boys.^^ The lack of comparable rdne^itional opportunity ^s, in large 
measure, the beginning ol' the earnings gap between male and female workers. 
The serif)usncsii of this problem is highlighted when wc consider the inereasing 
probability iliat girls will be entering the work force (85 percent of today\s high 
school girls will be eiuployed outside the home at some time) and the changing 
pattern of family stability {if present trends contiiuic, <}ne marraige out of every 
three \vi!! end in divorce),^^ 



Trackinf^ liarins mi^ilcs us well as fcinjilcs. Boys wlio wish to (kvcltip iirtislic, 
druniatiCi musicid, and liicniry interests arc often (lisc(^un»j|;C(l and labclctl *'sissics/' 
Boys who WiHild select vocaiiiins surli as cooking or liairdrcssinj^ may he dcnictl 
training opporiunttics. '*Sniviv;il" courses that icach htith boys and girls basic 
cooking, lioiisckccpiii^i^, anlo repair, ai\d sclf-dcTciise iirc a ^^ood way to lihcratc 
students iVoni tnirealisuc views of their sex roles in hiier Utc 

Teacher Behavior 

11ie most important factor in eliminating sexual and racial stereotypes in edu- 
eatii>n is ibc teacher. 1'he l>ehavi(>r of adults within the school system rcpre- 
scnls the nn>si powerfid influence for children's learning. I1ie importance of 
teacher expectations and the impact of self-lullilling prophecies in the classroom 
have heen well dcKumcntcd.*'^ 

Althougli the relationship hctwccn teachers' behavior and the sex of their stu- 
dents lias been a relatively neglected area of research^ studies generalK- show that 
teachers interact nu^rc IVcqucnily with hoys and address more disapproving or 
conirc^lling eomtneiUs to thein.^^ Jackson and Lahaderne conclude that boys 
have a more difficidt time in school than do girls* '*lf control inessages arc crude 
measures of that diiTiculty, these sixth grade boys, as a gi^oup^ have eight or ten 
times more trouble than do their female classmates * . * * The ex|)ericncc of going 
to school is clearly very difrerent for Ijoys and for girls. ""^^ 

Girls tend to excel in academic aetivitics until about the seventh grade. Vrnm 
that point on their ability and achievement test scores decline in comparison with 
boys.* Fra/.icr and Sadkei^^ explain the seeming contradiction in terms of the ^ 
differential de\'el<ipment and behavior oi' girls sind boys. Girls entering school are 
on the average at least two years more advanecti in their development than hoys. 
During the early grades their developmental advantage operates in their favor. 
Further, their socialization has rwardcd passive behavior, which is very adaptive 
to mastering basic Jcarning skills. 

Boys exhil>ii rnore independent, aggressive behavior, which may require a 
greater response from teachers* This independence, although recpiiring more 
teacher control, encourages scir-rehant learning and is particularly helpfuJ after 
basic learning skills have heen mastered. In adolescence^ hoys' independence and 
the rediicii<m ol their developmental disadvantage combine to eliminate the earlier 
achievement gap. 

Teachers, like everyone else in our society^ frequently operate on what Bem 
and Bcm'''^ have identified as the "i\onconscious ideah»gy*' that assigns secondary 
status to women. I'hcy tend consciously or unconsciously to downgrade the 
importance of ctlucation for git'ls. Frequently their attitude is that girls should 
turn their attciuion to future inarriage and family rather than to career plamiingr 
These attitudes are clearly manifest in tht^ behavior of teachers. Althotigh adult 
Wfmicn constitute a large number of the teaching staff, they are seldom found in 
administrative or leadership positions within the school. Few teachers have been 
actively involved in the dcvelopiheut of women*s studies programs or other efforts 
to eliminate sex role stereotypes* Relatively few opportunities have been available 
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\'or tciiclicrs examine their assiiiiipntnis. iittitiulcs, uiid vakres as ihcy relate U> 
sex role sieretUypiii^, 

If we are to make positive interventions in llie self-periKUinitiiii^ eyele of the 
tnnisniission oi' aitiiucles, we nitisl cx[)aii(! rejjeareli on leaeher hehavit>r» (ievelijp 
presen ice and iii-servire irainin>^ pro^niins for teuehers, and develop eurri(*iihim 
materials and teaehin^ teeliniqnes that will rc(liiee sex role siere4>typin^. 

Physical Education and Health Education 

The prt>rfssed objeeli\ es oi [)hysieal etlucation prtj^rams are to develop fiuiess 
and to eneotn^a^^e a lifelong comniitnienl to maintainini5 ii. Btil the realii\' of 
tliese programs is frecpiently (]Liiie different. As children protjress tlirtnij^h seliool, 
the ineqiralities in iheir phvsieal etliit"iiion beeome ^^realer and greater. 

In die elenieiilary t^ratles, differences' in boys' and ^irls* physical ediieaiitni are 
cliiellv evident in the riiiniber of aeiiviiies offered each sex.^^ In middle seht>ol 
and hi^h schooK we bej^in to see dilTerenees alst> in the pR>poriion of [>ti!>lic funds 
expended lor >iirls' and boys' proj^rams. One Mieliijtj;aii seii04>l distriet spent 10 
limes more on boys* athletics than t)n ^nrls'."^^ A similar ratit> w^as found hi a 
Pennsylvania tli strict/'^ A study in Texas indicated that apprc»ximatel\' ten million 
df>llars wcirth of pid>Hc facilities were, lor practical pnrpojics, Linavnilablc to 
.nirls."^^ A scccMid Texas scliool district exliil>iie(l the same paitein/'**^ Jii a sl^iidy 
of (U) junior and senior hii;h schtuils in the state of Wasbinj;ion» ncU one of the 
scho<ds reportect a ^drls* plu sieal ecUicaHoii budget th;it was c\ en 50 percent of 
the bnd^^ei ft>r iK>ys. The i 0: 1 ratio of expenditures seemed io prevail as a gc^ienil 
Ijcnch niark.^^^ 

Jntercolic,iiiaie and inlerscbool Cf>mpenti\'e acii\'ilies \t>i twirls are severely 
limited. In stimc cases, female star athletes are <lenie(l the rij^lu to eoachiii^t; ser- 
vices and the t>pportnnity to c<jnipele.^' When woiuai*s inlcrseliool S[>oris are 
offered, they are seldom included in the etniiputalion <jf pt>ints lV>r alUs[)orts 
trophies/" The cumidative effect t>f these ]>ractices ina>' be seen in the fact that 
not niie td' the female athletes ecmipeiing c)n U-S. Olympic teams durinj' the past 
ei^du years received her training in a [)Ld)lic school proiFfam/'*"^ 

Another manifestation <d' sex siereoiyping [)racLices in sports proj'rams is dif- 
fcrcntinl pay ft>r male and female coaclies. In some schord districts women are n*)t 
listed as **coaches'* but as "iiitramnrul instructors"— a distinction thai epitomizes 
tlie status system in uihleties. As insiructt>r» women have less prestige, less 
decisioipmaking am]H)rity, and less inriucncc within tlie schools. Tliey find it 
hard lo nct^tMiatc expansion of programs, equal access to facilities, or equalization 
of salaries.. 

Awards and incentives ft^r j^irls' participation in sports are limited. While male 
atliletes are awarded school letters, jackets, ccrtillcates^ trophies, and athletic 
scholarships, their female counterparts arc usually rewarded with "personal enjoy- 
ment/* One school in Coloratlt* awards male members of the- tennis team school 
letters; lenialc meniliers get ch:nms for their bracelets. Until 1 973 women were 
prohibited rrt>m accepting athletic scholarships."*^ 
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tlcaUli education is a dinicull arcii in whicli to document sex role stereotyping, 
lle;»ltli ciJtitciu miiy be provided in a physicsil edueiition, sex educiUion, biology, 
trhild ji^rowth and develnpiuciil, *>r *)llicr course. However it is presented, lieiilth 
educalioii seklotn gives studcius ii hejilthy understanding of their bodies or 
realisUi* inrurmalion for planning their lives. Information on reproduction, birth 
et^ntrnl, fanjily planning, pregnancy, abortion, and childbirth may be omitted, 
provided in sex-segregated classes, or covered in a sketchy fashion. Boys and girls 
need 4)pportunities to tmdcrstatid the sociiiK psychological, and economic factors 
of licaUh and a chance u> Incorporate seKualiiy as u natural part of life. Many of 
ihc myths and tnisLnuterstcmdirigs about the role of himian sexuality could be 
corrctned by good health education. 

Over 200,000 young women under 1 8 give birth in the U.S. each ycar.^^ Most 
f>f theiu arc expelled from school at the first sij;n of pregnancy, A 1970 survey of 
1 7,000 school districts reveided that less than one third offered pregnant school- 
aj^c .^irlsany educational services. When such services were available, they took 
the lonn oi special classes or assistance with hoine stndy.^^ Eighty-five pcreent 
of these young mothers will keep their babies-^ ^ Those who marry at 1 8 or 
younger are three or four times more likely to get divorced than all other age 
groups,^*'^ Among iccn^agc mothers wlio remain unmarried, 85 pcrccii' go on 
welfarc.^^ The denial of public education to pregnant girls is a clear ease of sex 
discrimination for which society pays the hiinian, economic, and social cost. 

Counseling and Guidance 

.Schc=jT>l couiiscliiig and guidance services h(?ld otii the promise of a primary 
iiuervention Jor meenng the career planning needs of boys and girls. But most 
siudciUs have liulc t:oniai:i with uained counselors- Tlie ratio of counselors to 
students is 1 to 230 in p4>rtlancL Orcg4)n, 1 to 794 in New Yt>rk City.^*^ 

IVaditronai cc^tui.s cling (cchnicpjcs do not seem to !)e meeting the needs of girls, 
and no one seems m be making any major effort develop adecpiatc theory and 
techniques. A recent study reported in /VKkA's ii<htcaiional Rcxcarcht^r docu- 
luciued the iueffcctivencss of counseling with respect to women and motivation, 
k coricludeci that- 

lUTorts to increase tnotiv;ilion. .sitch as SjH"t:jal Counscltrif; and tcaclicr 
aiu^niion. ;ippcarc<t u> tvive IttJlc lonj^^runji^c ctfccJ on gnh^ whereas these 
vjDK' rfToris seemed «> hitvc i\n imnoctliatc iind relatively long lasiin^j effcet 

Many groupj; !\avc iu>tcd an uunici need for aggressive <:ounseling tools, this is 
especially critical lor girls from h^wer Sociocc*>nomie levels. 

Several studies oj' ciumselor behavior indicate tha< both female and male coun- 
selors have stereotyped notions al)*>ut the levels and kinds 'of occupations that arc 
realisiie atid appropriate for eoHegebound and noueollegeboinid girls. h'urther, 
female t:ounsel<n"s' needs lor self-validation often prevent them from providing 
support to girls considering nou traditional career g4>als.^^ 
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Counseling bias cxiciuls to icsls iiiid incitsurcmciils iisc<l Tor guidance^ One ex- 
ample is Uic Siroiig Vocational Intcrcsl 13lank, which was ':ilod fur sex bias by the 
American Personnel :ni<I GiUf lance AsjiuciaHoji un<I snhseqncntly rcvi.se<l. *fhc insMn- 
ment had two funiis—tnalc and leiiiale. A niiilc expressing eertiiin inlerests would be 
counseled to become a physician, [>sychiuU-ist, or psycliolugistr A I'eniulc wiih iden- 
tical iiiicresls would be steered by the tcsl to such occiipauniis ns denial ussistiuiL 
physicaJ therapist, or occupationaJ tJierapist. 

A sUidy of how psychiatrisis an<l social W4>rkcrs view menial health and healthy 
males and females foun<t tJiiit thc^' hold diricrein concepis of inental heiihli for men 
iind women— concepts heavily iiiriiicnced by our stjcicty's sex role stereotypes. Healthy 
women arc seen us "more submissive, less independent, less advenliirous, more easily 
influenced, less aggressive* less compctilivc, more excitable* have their feelings more 
easily hurt, mure cmotiunuU tnore eoiieeiie<l abtnit ap|jearance, less ohjeelive* and 
<lisliknig math and science. 

School counseling programs tend to perpeuiate many of ihc same slereotypcs. 
Again* we should not condemn counselors for hohling the same Inascs as olher mem* 
bers of our society. Rather* we need to (a) develop a research pro^ratu thai will 
idenlily ihe theory an<l techniques most appropriate fcjr girls, (b) inodily the pre- 
scrviee and in-servi(:c training of counselc^r^^, (c) develop coiniscling L<iols rclevanl lo 
the changing roles of women, and (<1) incorporate into school counsclini? pr*>^raiiis 
vocational information relevant to the needs of girls. 
Women's Status in the Profession 

The sexually sicrcot V[>c<l posi lions 4)1* men and women in ihc schools have w 
suhiic socializing influence 4>n siudcius, Dcnic<l the chance to see a variety of role 
mcxicis* most girls aiKl hoys will not tliink tn break into a fichl reserve<l for the 
opposite sex. Women parlicularK' arc restri(:te<l from the higher levels i\\ resptmsi* 
bilUy aiul leadership in cdueiiti4)n. In J970'7J wcimcn represented— 

# 64 percent of all fulhliinc profe.ssitnial suii f o\ pui)li<: sclio{>ls. 

# 20 percent of the a<lmiiusiraiivc an<l su[>crvisory staff. 

# 67 percent of the teacliers- 

# 21 percent of the elementary schoi)l principals. 

# [\ percent of the senior hi^^li seluM^I principals. 

# 47 percent of the counselors. 

# percent the nurses. 

# 9i percent of the school librarians. 

# ()4 pcrccnl of the pjiycht^ioj^ists ;in<l psyclionietrisls, 

# Less than 1 percent of the snperinten<lcnls. 

# 5 percent of the chief state school officers, 

School iidmiiiistration is mote matc-<lominaic<t Lo<lay tli;^n ever before. The 
mci^st frcqnent rationalizations of this phenomenon, which cite the greater ecojiomic 
necxls of males an<l the prcsnmc^l continuity of tlictr careers, liave been shown 
to he falliicious*^^' but the pattern contiruics. Pcrha[JS a more profitable approach 
wotikJ be to view male flominaticjn ij> tcnn>f t>r power rclaiiouships aincmg gn.Ki[>>f 
in our society and to trace the proces.s of how male and female e<lucators are 
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*'shiipccl*' or sociiiH/.cd iiUo acceptance and pcrpcUmuon of tliis paltcni, [.uiigi- 
tudiiial siiuiics of <iccupulional sdcialization arc a inaj(?r need. 

'[ he majority of ihe nieinljers ol' icaelier orgaui/^aiiuns are femalei but the state 
and nauunal leadershi)> oi botli ihe National Kdueautm Association and the Ameri- 
eun Fcderaiion ui Teaeliei's is overwhelmingly male. A woman has never headed 
the U.S. ODiee of Education. Ai the present time the U.S. commissioner of 
education is mate; his deputies and associates arc male; cjniy two women hcjid 
positions at the assistant execuUvt: level The iiverage grade level women at 
USOE is GS 7; the avcra.i^e grade level lor men is GS 14.^^ Hie absence of women 
iVom the higher kvels canncn be explained by lack of qtialiHcnitionS, One lifth of 
the doctorates in ediicalion are awarded to w<mien, and 13 percent of these 
doeloraies are in the fieUi of educational administration.^^ 

rhe nccxl lor balancing the assignments of mates and I'emales in schools is clear. 
Males must be encouraged to move into classro<Mii positions, particularly un the 
prcschoc>l elementary IcTels, Females, on the other hand, must be recruited, 
trained, and moved into aciministrati\ e positions. Only when w<Jtnen are visible 
in all roles within the school will equality become a reality in education, 

E xt racu rricu fa r Act i v it i es 

Another Jsubtle but important source of sex role stereotyping is found in the 
organi/^ation and sponsorship oC extracurricular programs. Most schools offer 
some aciivilies to meet the special inieresis of children and to provide character- 
building experience* 

ITie fact that bo>'s* physicnil education activities represent greater variety and 
resources than girls* has already been mentioned, h must also be pointed out 
that intramural programs Tor both boys and girls suffer from the focus on the 
male inlerschool competitions. A gf<>up studying athletic expenditures in Dallas, 
Texas, estimated that 90 percent o( the funds were spent on interschool team 
sports involving less thaw 10 perecTit of the male students. TUc "star" athlete 
phenomcTion thus limits opportunities forb(>ys as well as girls. Intramural activi- 
ties allow all students to enjoy sports at their own level of skill; expanding these 
programs is one means of ecjuali/jng educational opportunities* 

Other extracurricular activities that may overtly or covertly limit or discourage 
the participation of one sex include clubs, such as aviation, photography, science, 
and modern dance, and (organizations that represent the school, such as marching 
band^ jazz band, chorus^ and debate team. An example of this "tracking" came to 
public attenti(jn in a national high school science prcjgram for which only boys 
were eligible. After protest, the program was changed to include girls. Students 
need the oppcjrtunity to participate in a range of activities based on individual 
interest. 
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The granting of honots and awards and the assignment of tasks are other ways 
of stcrentypinj^ students by iheir sex. This kind of stereotyping is more obvious 
on the secondary school level, iis in the awarding of scholarships, but there are 
some evidences of it on the elementary school level too. Children are oTien placed 
in lines by sex; competitive activities {e.g., spelling bees) may pit girls against boys; 
halls and siairs may be assigned by se:c; classroom tasks (e^g., delivering messages 
to the office, carrying heavy equipment) may be delegated by sex; and street 
corners may be assigned to safety patrols on the basis of sex. It is the cumulative 
effect of sex-differentiated behaviors that reinforces children's sex*stert:o typed 
images of themselves. 
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OBJECTIVE II 



To Identify and Utilize Resources For Change 

I'lic idcnLinc;iLioii of sex role slcrcoiypes in cducaiion began in ihc higher cdu- 
calioii communiiy during ihe 1968-69 school year. Questions of employ mcnl 
discrimination and the omission of women's coniribiilions from the curriculum 
provided the focits Tor chanj^e. During ihe past five yetirs most universities and 
colleges have initiated afrirmaiive action plans to expand ■employment opporiu- 
nities for women. Male-fcinalc salary differentials have been eliminated in some 
institutions, and more than 1,400 courses in women's studies are being offered in 
colleges and universities throughout the nation* 

But the vahies and leadership of the higher education community have little 
direct impact on the elementary and secondary education community. As of 
1971, when the proposal f(>r this sex role stereotypesproject was developed, 
federal legislation prohibiting sex discrimination in elementary and secondary 
schools did noi yet exisL The primary interest in examining and changing the 
early socialization of bt>ys and ^?irls was evidenced by small grt>up.' of feminists 
who liad little eontact with each other. Frequently, the organizational base of 
these groups was related io ihe general conimimity rather than to professional 
ethicational groups. Examples of these small groups included the £mnia Wiltard 
Task F(>rce in Minneapolis, Minnesota; the Kalamazoo (Michigan) Committee To 
Study Sex Discrimination in the Kalamazoo Public Schools; the Ann Arbor 
(Michigan) Committee To Eliminate Sex Discrimination in the Public Schools; the 
New York cTty Chapier of NOW; the Berkeley (California) Unified School District 
Women *s Task Force; and the Boulder (Cf>lorado) Task Force of NOW, A dual 
l£isk for the project was to attempt to identify these resources ajid to stimulate 
interest amtmggnnips where it dl:l not already exist. 

Three Techniques were used to aeeompiish ih is dual task: group interviews and 
co]isultations with individuals and representatives of groups* regular meetings Trt;ith 
representatives of national organise at ions and interested individuals, and individual 
telephone jntijrviews. Each. of these methods was effective in identifying resources 
and providing ideas and suggestions for the national conference on sex role stereo- 
types in education. More than 200 persons representing teacher associations, 
community groups, state departments of education, national organizations, higher 
education, feminist groups, government employees, students, and parents were 
involved in this resource-identification process, 

The precoiifcrcnce meetings were invaluable as a means of developing a general 
framework and planning the materials and design of the conference. Three general 
principles that evolved frcmi these sessi(>ns were articulated and ina>rporated into 
the activities of tht; proieci; they provide guidelines for any group wishing to 
develop a program on sex role stereotyping in schools. 

J. Use the socializution franmwork. 

The initial plaji for the project had focused narrowly on classroom activities 
with the hope of selecting a specific target for action. But when the classroom- 
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rchlccl qiicstioiis were cxamijicd^ n soon became apparcnl tliai such i\ narrow focus 
WlI!) not appropriatt: Tor cIcm^MiUiry ynd St:t:oridnry schools* Major factors in scx 
role jjlcrcotypiug, bcsidc!; the contcnl ol' L:hu;srot>ni activities, urc the hidden cnr- 
* irulum of teacher behavior and the general envjrojimeni oJ' the sehooi* 

Children arrive at school with interiiahzed sc\ roje stereotypes* Attempts 
to ehantrt: these nmsl be Iinketl to the family and the eominunhy* h is not 
helpful to argiic about where the responsibility for stereotypes originates or 
to try to hilile ''villains." Rather, it is important to understand how children 
are socialized intu iheir sex rt>les by all ijifluenecs on their lives: home, 
sehool, media, peer group, et)mmunity, society. 

Change iji schools is difTicnIt under optimal eonditions- 11 it is to occiu\ 
an aliempi must b(C made to involve every group with an interest in the 
se^htjols and to dev<:Iop mutually supportive efforts. Community grtmps, 
teachers, administrators, sehool board members, students, and parents ean 
all initiate efforts and make an cffeelive cc^ntrihution to change* 

Th<; socialization framework was used as a gtiide for materials develop- 
jnent, the design of the eonfercnce, and the involvement ofgrotips. It 
expanded the foeus of the projeet acvivities from the classroom to the rela- 
tionship between scliOi>ls and society* 

. inchtde and involve all mcml and vihnic groups. 

Th<^^ adage that we are prisoners of t)Ur own experience must be taken 
seriously. Frequently we generalize tVt>m our experience and for(];et that 
different racial, ethnic, and social class groups within the coinmuniiy do nt)l 
share our perspective. Sex role socialization varies within and among-groups* 
Change strategies that might he appropriate for one group may be totally 
wrOng for another. Efforts to initiate action should omsider the perspec- 
tives of all groups in the ct)nimtniity. 

Groups examininj^ sex role stereotypes too often forget aboitt the t)ther 
kinds of steretitypes that al.so deny ehiklren*s right;; a!id limit their deVelop^- 
nieiit. We need to rid the sehonls of racist and elitist stereotypes, as well as 
sexist tmes* Groups working for various kinds of change must l)Liild on their 
c<unnnui areas of agieenient white at the same time recognizing and accepting 
differences. 

The project l)eing reporied made a concerted effort to invtilve racial and 
cuknral minorities and representatives of various stKial elass grt>ups. Indi- 
viduals a!ul organizations with nonwhite perspectives were consulted and 
hivitcc) to participate in c<jnfcrencc planning meetings* Some also partici- 
pated in the implementation of the conference* Materials attempted to pro- 
vide the vLcwpoitits of variotLS groups of women. 

Several problems were identified. First, many of ^he wutneii's. issues liave 
hecn articulated l)y white w<jnien secmin]ti(ly njiawarc t>f the other sources 
of discrimijiatitjn and the t)tlier ways in which children are denied equality* 
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Second, women of ethnic and cultural mmorUks have relatively few channels 
of national media through which to present their point of view- Materials 
development activities of th^: project included a search for nonwhite-orientcd 
materials on the socialisation of women. Some materials were commissioned 
or located, but it i^ apparent that this area remains a priority for future de- 
velopment. 

Finally, it seemed that a number of forces were operating to assist **divide 
and conquer" strategies. Many individuals and groups saw the movement to 
obtain sexual equality as untithetieal to efforts to obtain racial equality. To 
some degree, this perception was a natural result of dual objectives o\ efforts^ 
but it must be given attention by any group wishing to reduce sex role stereo- 
typing in schools, 

3, Involve and consider institutional structures^ 

Any attempt to change schools must be incorporated into some existing 
regularity, either behavioral or programatic,^^ Change mOst be woven into 
the institutional fabric and solidly reflected in behavior of all persons 
within the schools. If progress is to result, efforts must be made to tune 
into the programs and concerns of other sehool-related institutions- It is 
critieal that change efforts focus on speeific tangible issues that can be re- 
solved. 

An early task of the project was to identify the organizations that make 
up the education eommiinity^ such as administrator organizations, teaeher 
organizations^ professional associations^ student groups^ and community 
groups with interest in the schools. All of these are forees for change. Con- 
tacts with these organizations foeused qn helping them identify ways they 
could begin to address the issue of sex role stereotyping. The Resouree 
Center on Sex Roles in Education, under a grant from the Ford Foundation^ 
is eonttnuing to identify and utilize che many resources for change. 

One of the things the project learned was that the success of a eontact 
with an organization was directly related to the specificity of the request for 
assistance or involvement. Many individuals and groups genuinely wanted 
to assist but were not clear how they should move toward bringing about 
change. Any project in this area should plan time and resources for working 
with other organizations and for action training. 
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OBJECTIVE III 

To Identify Materiafs That WMJ Increase 
Teacher Awareness 

Maicriuls on sc\ role sicreoiypinfj in cknieiuary mid secondary schools coniinue 
to 1)C limilcd. T^ad^l^onal moUiuds of locating nmlcrials^ such us review of ihe 
literature and use ol" reference sources, did not prove as fruitful as informal word- 
of'inoiilh communicalions und eontacts with women's groups and oiher national 
organixaiions. 

Materials were collected from all possible sources. A few articles had appeared 
in newspapers or national journal, but the majoriiy of the materials had been ptib- 
Irshed by feminist j^roups (snch as Feminist Press and KNOW) or remained in un- 
published papersi studies, an<l monographs. This general scarcity of formal 
material and abun<lance of informal publicati<Mis can perhaps be explained by the 
local nature of the studies of sexism it> schools, the frequent omission t)f quality 
documentation in action projects, the lack of ongoing research programs, and the 
reluctance of the established media to publish articles on this subject. 

The Collected materials were analyzed to identify neglected areas. Project staff 
attempted to locate a knowledgeable resource in each such area from whom lo 
commission the development of materials. The most relevant pieces of material 
were selected for the conference publications, 

A 108-page notebook of reading material was prepared and mailed to each con- 
ference participant in advance. The objectives of this anthology were to provide 
participants with some general awareness of the problems and begin lo <lirect 
their concerns to action planning during the conference, A second collection of 
^^how to" niaterials was prepared for use during the conference. The materials 
inchi<led in these notebooks are listed in Appendix 

Since the conference* more than 300 full sets of the materials have been sup- 
plied to educators, conference planners^ researchers^ state departments of educa- 
tion^ and sehools of educatton^ Thousands of copies of awareness brochures and 
of the book 51% Minority, a report of the Connecticut Conference, were dis- 
tributed during follow-up conferences and in response to requests for information. 
Professional journals with which the project worked proved to be an excellent 
distribution medium. Project staff provided assistance to persons developing 
materials for national media such Sports Illustrated^ Learnings American 
Education, Ms., Women Today, Phi Delta Kappan, and AAHPER Update. The 
December 1972 issue of the NEA journal Today *s Education ran a J2-page feature 
on sex role stereotyping in schools. Not only did this reach the 1 .3 million NEA 
members, but in addition more than J 5,000 reprints have beep distributed during 
conferences and in response ro information requests. Conference participants were 
instrumental in ihe development of articles that have appeared in more than J 6 
state and local publications. Reports from nine of the follow-up conferences will 
add to the general store ol information developed as a result of the project, 

A continuing problem in the development of materials was the need to speak 
to the concerns of nonwhite women- A few materials were identified or developed 
to meet this need^ but it remains a priority for future work- 
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Materials dcvclupmciu relating to the project continues ihrotigh other sotirccs. 
Mcinbcvs of Feminist Press are eurrently involved in pi'otlueing materials 
lor tcaehersj studentSt coninumity persons, and administrators* The Res<nircc 
Center on Sex Roles in K<lut.ation also is <leveloping materials ior tliese groups. 
Vhe NtiA publishing unit is pnxhieiug a multimedia kit of materials for in-service 
training. It is clear that the impact of the project will continue to be felt in the 
future, ^ 



OBJECTIVE IV 

To Initiate Cooperative Dissemination Efforts 
Among Individuals and Groups 

The tourth objective of the project was to stimulate other groups to undertake 
similar activities- In addition to the national conference and the <listribtjiiion of 
materials, two other veiiicles were use<l to meot ibis objective. One was the initia- 
tion of regular meetings of intcrcste<t individuals and groups <luring ihc planning 
(>f the eonfcreiiee. Most of these represented national groups or constituencies- 
Those involvc<l later formally organi/,ed themselves into the Coalition for Kqual 
Opportunity in Kdueaiion. The Coalition*s primary function is to share informa- 
tion about common coneerns and to provide a mcehanism for continuing identifi- 
eation of pcrsrms with similar interests- Perhaps the most valuable outcome of 
this aeiivity has been t!ie initiation of regular eoniaei among the individuals and 
grou])s involved in the Coalition. 

A sec:f>nd means of "spreatiing the word" was through the follow-up activities 
after the national eonference, Pr<>jeet staff provided direet or indirect assistanee 
to 1 2 other conferences, lielping with design aiui materials and providing speakers 
and w(>rksh<jp lea<lers. Conferenees held to date inelude those in Boston, Mass- 
achusetts; Seattle, Washington; Portland, Bangor, and Presque Isle, Maine; Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; llarUorfl, Conneeticut; Little Rr>ck, Arkansas; Houston, Texas; 
Tallahassee. Florida; Au^tui, Texas; and New York, Nevv Vork.^' 
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Why a Conference? 

The (nij^inal proposal for Uie project idciiUfied a national conference liS the 
vehicle for achieving the project's objectives, The rationale for ihc confereiice in- 
chidcd the f<}llowing four poinu: 

1, Primary leadership for chaiigi:ig sex role sicreoiypes was coming from 
niLiUiple sources working largely in isolation from others wilh similar 
inlerests. A nalioiial confereticc could idcnlify ihesc groups and provide 
an opportutiity for exchange ol" information, 

2, Little published information about theoretical coiieeriis or action strategies 
WHS available. The conrerenee could provide a means of collecting data and 
evaluating strategics for dealing with sex role stereotyping, 

3, Clianf^e in sex role sterc<}typiiig requires the combined efforts of teachers* 
administrators, students, parents, and community groups. The conference 
a>uld provide a common focus for the involvement cjf representatives of 
each of these groups, 

4, For change to occur it is necessary first to increase the general level of aware- 
ness and to demonstrate ways the problem can be dealt with- The eon- * 
ferenee format was intended as an educational vehicle for the participants 
and as a inodel for future eonfereiiees on the same pr<}blem. 

Conference Theme 

Conference planning sessions suggested the need to develop a common fraine- 
work for viewing schools and understanding the ways in which sex role stereo- 
types are perpetuated, 1 he conference theme, ''Kdueution for Survival," grew out of 
the conviction that the goal ()f education should be to prepare children for 
optimal physical, economic, political, cultural, and psychological survival. The 
snr\ ival needs of children differ according io sex, race, ethnic groupi and social 
class. Schools nuist provide an education matched to the survival needs of the 
individual child, Etjual opportunity cannot be served when identical educati<in 
is provided f:;r all ehildreu, 

l'"ive vehicles schools use to meet ehildren*s survival needs were identified in 
precun ferenee plaiuiiug sessions: 

I , Curriculum (all the formal skills and knowledge transmitted to students) 

li. Teacher behavior (the ^'hidden curriculum"' of schools, comprised of teacher 
and administrator behuvior) 

Ik PlU'sical education and health edueation (activities intended to develop 
healthy tjodics an<l positive body images) 

4. Coiuiseling (the sum total of activities that f(n"in the affective pc>rti<}n of 
ihe cunicLdtim) 

5. Kxtracurrietilar activities (the interlace between soeietal ext>eetations and 
die seho(;l experience). 
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A grid for analysing how well each of ihcsc vehicles prci>iires children lor 
political, cciiiioinic, psychological/ciiUtiriil, and physical survival was developed 
and used in designing tlie cuiirereiiec (see figure 1)« The eonlercncc progi^am 
(see Appendix C) was organised tinder tlie same general areas. 

Figure 1 

MODEL FOR ANALYZING HOW WELL SCHOOLSPREPARE 
STUDENTS FOR SURVIVAL 
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Conference Participants 

A casual observer wanduring into the Airlie Conference Center near Warrenton^ 
Virginia, during the 1972 Thanksgiving wcckund would have liiid difficulty guess- 
ing the purpose of the conference. More than 190 persons were .involved in the 
various conference activities, (See Appendix F for list of participants.) Partici- 
pants represented a spectrum of age groups^ racial-cultural groups^ and profes- 
sional and occupational groups. Sixteen percent of the participants were male; 
35 percent were members of racral and ethnic minority groups- Teachers, admin- 
istrators, government employees, students, staff, and representatives of teacher 
organizations and community groups provided a lively variety of perspectives. 

Leadership was shared. The '^Conference Highlights and Reminders^' In 
Appendix B lists major speakers and workshop leaders. The design of the con- 
ference had sought to bring together much of the national leadership with in- 
terest in this area, A problem was the lack of time for full utili:£ation of all the 
talent present. 

Conference Site 

Airlic House^ a eonfercnce center located in a beautiful Virginia country setting, 
was selected because it offered numerous small group meeting rooms and dis- 
tance from the distractions of the city. Meals iind most conference sessions were 
held in the main building of the center. Sleeping accommodations were con- 
veniently located in nearby buildings. 

Conference Activities 
Speeches 

The Conference opened with remarks by two NEA leaders, Margaret Stevenson 
and Samuel B. Ethridge^ and a keynote speech by Louise White, director of the 
Tuacher Corps, U,S. Office of Education. The conference had been planned 
to offer a variety of presentations- The primary framework was provided by a 
panel presentation on Education for Survival, Speakers on the panel were 
Elizabeth Koontz, then director^ Women's Bureau^ U,S, Department of Labor; 
Celeste Ulrtch, vice-president, American Association for Health, Physical Edura- 
tion, and Recreation; Michele Russell, Cummings Foundation; Florence Howe^ 
Feminist Press; and Cecilia Susirez, National Chicana Foundation, TheirSpeeches 
follow. 

Small group discu^isions were used to help participants get acquainted and 
formulate questions to ask members of the paneL 
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"SEX BOLE STEREOTYPES" 
(Keynote speech by Louise R, Whitel 

I am reminded of a stutcmeiit by a president of the League of Women Voters. 
Sh*; said, **1 think there may be on*: diing mure.valuable than an idea in its time, 
and that is an idea in action, an idea made to work by the efforts of people work- 
ing together^ making a commitment and taking the concrete steps to bring the 
idea into cfl'cct/* 

01 the present 1 >138j400 elementary school teachers, 961*500 are women. 
This is a fantastic resource for tlic furtherance of refined objectives, cspe(:ially for 
th*; analysis of sex r<:>lcs and forced stereotyped behavior. However, one quickly 
finds that eight out of ten principals are men. At the high school level the number 
of men and women teachers is about equal, but 97 percent of the principals are 
male. If these figures are valid, then we as women must share the brunt of per- 
petuating the differences in expectation and aspiration levels between boys and 
girls. 

The day has passed when education can afford to stress specific learning roles 
according to sex. Today's educational system has taken on many of the features 
of a technological industry. We can assume that the process of educating people 
for survival is becoming the most important ingredient in our society as we move 
toward the tv^cnty-first century. 

Education in the past sought to prepare the individual for sex roles for working 
in an industrial and postindustrial society. This tradition, howevcrjhas given way 
to a new and more realistic one in which the education of the individual is u multi- 
purpose task focusing on the whole child in the context of the whole society. We 
now educate the person, regardless of sex^ to become more creative and productive 

Certain educational conventions still exist* however, that stereotype women 
and minorities by limiting interaction and by reinforcing beliefs about their iesser 
ability and value. These conventions constitute a negative "hidden curriculum" 
that shapes the interests and concerns of children from a very early age. By the 
time they are in the fourth grade* girls* visions of the occupations open to them 
are often limited to four; teacher* nurse* secretary* and mother. The self-fulfilling 
prophcey also exists within many classrooms. What the teacher expects is usually 
what the teacher gets. If she expects the girls to be quiet and nonassertive* the 
teacher generally gels quieti nonassertive girls. If girls are expected to excel aca- 
demically* they usually do. This is ^ very positive element in *^ classroom if a 
teacher has positive expectations, but when expectations include unquestioned 
obedience from girls, or poor academic performance from boys* such predictions 
become very harmful to the child. 

One must also explore the facts and fictions of stereotypes, in a recent survey 
conducted by the Institute for Social Research at the University of Michigan, 
some sex differences related to attitudes were explained by the researchers as 
being the result of childhood socialization practices which **discourage the train- 
ing of girls to work on their own.** That research showed a significant difference 
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between men and women in their desires to be free to decide how to do iheirjobs. 
The men attached greater importance to such freedom, Also^ women were less 
concerned than nicn about gcUittg ahead on ihcir jobs. Significantly more women 
than men said that they never wanted to be promoted. The study discovered tliat 
women*s attitudes toward promotion were strongly tied to their expectations of 
being promoted. 

Since these questions have serious implications for education^ it would seem 
appropriate to examine those deficiencies that lead to human failure, and to begin 
to develop aliernatives. Education should redirect itself to support the efforts of 
women and minorities to develop their potential fully and to utilize it. 

As we deliberate during this conference, it is my hope that we will examine 
those conditions under which meanin|;ful educational change can occur. Among 
the many possible ideiis to consider, let me suggest at least three requisites for 
meaningful change: 

L Recognition that all intelligence does not originate at the university, but 
that some emanates naturally From within the community to form a richer 
hybrid of learning. 

2. A "freeing of the atmosphere'* by educators with respect to what skills go 
best with which sex. Survival is dependent upon enlargement of oul" own 
understanding of past achievement and progress. Life is dL^pendent upon 
a more thorough search for alternatives that will include all people regard- 
less of sext race, or creed. 

3- A search for ways in which NEA can continue to have impact on the activi- 
ties of the U.S. Office of Education, with specific input toward shaping its 
activities. 

We will have taken a giant step toward educating the children of our country 
for survival when the product of education becomes more important than the 
container, when the i:ducational atmosphere has become flexible enough so that 
females can make educational choices without fear oF being stigmatized, and when 
educators can admit that there are many unexplored avenues to educational 
development. 
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"EDUCATION FOR SURVIVAL" 
(Remarks by Elizabeth Koontz) 

Prison uprisings, drug addiction, alcoholism, suicide, poverty, hunger> welfare, 
job dissatisfaction> unemployment> underemploym<int, campus uiireat> political 
decision— what do these words bring to your mind? 

Educators can do more about these problems than they realize by examining 
some of the schools* contradictions* Schools profess to promote equality of 
opportunity cUid the search for truth, with learning for living as one purpose* 
This must be examined in terms of processes, structures, practices, and the 
assumptions of educators, school boards, and parents* 

The \Vomen*s Bureau was established 52 years ago at the instigation of women 
who deplored the conditions luider w'hich women and children were forced to 
work in factories* The VVomeii*s Bureau and the Children's Bureau were estab- 
lished by Acts of Congress* 

Today we seldom hear of violations of the child labor laws, but only in recent 
years has concern been expressed about eliminating discrimination against women* 
What has brought this about? Two events have promoted the movement toward 
equal opportunity of the sexes: the influx of women into war industries during 
World War 11, and the civil rights movement of the 60*s, The youth culture has 
also played a significant role by changing Ufe-styles tor youth and adults* 

Schools can be a vital change agent. But if individuals are t<) expect economic, 
psychological, cultural, politicaJ* and physical survivaJ, the schools themselves 
must change. The attitudes of educators, school boards, commuuities, and poli- 
ticians who control school funds must change. Curriculum, methodology, text-, 
books, policies and practices, and focus must also change. 

Why such emphasis on the schools? Simply because the school system is the 
Institution through which we expect all citizens to gain knowledge of the tradi- 
tions, mores, and culture they are to perpetuate. If that system perpetuates biases 
and prejudices that limit development of one's self-concept and ability, it must he 
examined to ascertain the reasons for failure, and it must take corrective action. 

Let's look at some of the problems; 

Education is expenjiive and vvill grow more expensive iu the future. People 
want to **get their money's worth," When you mention "welfare" you get dif- 
ferent reactions. Much emotion accompanies expressions such as **taxing me to 
support those wh<} won't work and live better than 1," or descriptions of minori- 
ties as ^'la^y, shiftless, and not wanting to accept work*" What contributes to this 
condition is the political process. What do scliools have to do with this? 

Schools prepare one to cope with the world in which he or she lives and will 
survive, -Notice i^at I said ^*he or she." 7"hat's first. Our language can determine 
a whole chain of events, clecisi<}ns, policies, and kinds of behavior. The impliea- 
tionS become quite evideiit when generic uses of "he" become literal translations 
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for prcrereiices, or for success or failure. Females make up nioru ilian halt of the 
pi>pulaLion. but wc rc^i^ard them as secondary in most iiist^mces, and schools reflect 
that status. 

Schools reflect society to a f^reater extent than they develop society's attitudes. 
Although we have become an industrial country, we have not progressed much be- 
yond the limited ideas about w^jmen assigned by the previous agrarian society. We 
still have *\vomen's Wijrk" and *'men'fi woik/' even though mechanization and 
automation have changed and viitually eliminated men's heavy and rough work. 
Parental care of children has been almost completely assigned to women as a carry- 
over from earlier days when women were required to work at home. Men worked 
outside the home to provide food, shelter, and fuel. Despite the fact that all male 
duties of the home have been so modernized that women can now take care of 
them, little has been done so that women can share the child-rearing responsibilities 
with men. Herein lies most of the problem, ' 

Somehow our society has tied woman^s role as childbearer to every other aspect 
of her personness. We determine from this fact our rationale for the following 
decisions: 

1, Women should not be permitted to hold jobs traditionally performed by 
men, because families will break down if women work. That means women 
can cook^ clevji, plow, run tractors^ repair machinery, drive cars, and haul 
children, groceries, or furniture, but they must not work at the same jobs 
for pay, or in competition with men. 

2, Women j^hould work at such jobs as nursing, caring for children^ waiting on 
others, teaching, or in certain departments in factoi^ies. In industry that 
means women should stick to the jobs that have been broken down so that 
the pay could be reduced and women encouraged to take them. 

3, Women should receive training only for those kinds of jobs associated with 
honiemaking and improving their attr-activeness unless, as during World 
War II, they are asked to do non traditional jobs that pay well and include 
chjld*care facilities. That means women can do ^^ny kind of work when they 
are really needed. But when women need to work at better jobs, they should 
be protected against themselves and kept out of competition. 

4, Every woman needs more protection than a man from certain jobs because a 
woman's contribution is made when she is a good wife and mother and cares 
for the family's needs, and when she is a noble servant; This means that a 
Woman should get a man and bear children and take care of ihe home, for 
which she will be rewarded with care for the rest of her life and not need to 
worry about the problems of the world, 

5, Woman is trained from birth to use her **femininity" to get her father's 
favors and copy her mother's ways. She is to sit still and look pretty while 
boys play rough games. She is rewarded for being quiet while boys are re- 
warded for being assertive. For performing her household duties she will 
receive compliments such as **I don't know what we'd do without you,*' 
This means women are supposed to wait on others who are grateful for not 
having to do anything that smacks ol boredom, routine, and drudgery. 
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6. Girls uLLcnd school where decisions arc made, and attitudes derived, on the 
basis of ihc roles ihcy are expected to assume as adults. In nursery school 
both sexes loarii which toys arc for each, and that boys give the orders and 
girls take the orders. They learn that fathers go to work and mothers stay 
home and take care of the house and the children. Fathers know how to do 
many things, but mothers can only *'mummy/' 

Throughout the grades, school books portray girls and women in the limited 
rules of housewife and mother, or performing at the orders of others, as passive, 
with no opinions of their own, and usually asking the males for opinions and 
answers. Girls are not supposed to have the brain power to do arithmetic. That 
is a man's subject. The girl leams from teachers and counselors that she should 
concentrate on getting married and being a good wife; therefore, studies are 
necessary just forgetting a diploma, Learning to type is something to "fall back 
on" until she hooks that man. Bays are led to believe that they are superior at 
learning math, science, physics^ and the solid subjects, and that only a sissy would 
be interested in learning to cook, sew, iron, or do hair. 

The curriculum has reinforced myths that educators cannot explain rationally* 
You read or hear, *'It is our philosophy that every person deserves the opportunity 
to develop to the full extent of his potential and ability/* Therein lies the trouble. 
Remember the generic use of '*he'' or '*his/* Schools have predetermined what 
the potential is for a boy or a girl and have categorized all in each sex as being alike 
and completely different from those in the other sex. 

Now it is time to look at reality, Vifty-onc percent of the population is female, 
and women make up 38 percent of the work force. They receive earnings much 
lower.than men's because of the kind of work they do^ and because of discrimina- 
tion in pay even when they do the same work. This is under attack now, and dis* 
crimination on the basis of sex is clearly illegal. Some 35 million dollars have al- 
ready been awarded in back pay because of violations. 

Women work because of economic need^ not for fun and luxuries. Two-thirds 
of the women working are single, divorced, deserted, widowed, or married to men 
earning less than $7,000 a year. Women are heads of families^ Of the 51 million 
families in the U.S., one out of nine is headed by a woman. Among minorities, 
this rises to four out of ten. And women work even when they have children 
under three years of age. 

Only a small percentage of women are managers, or even skilled craftspersons. 
They are seldom doctors or lawyers. And though they are teachers, they are 
seldom principals or superintendents. Why? Mainly because of sex stereotyping 
that the schools permit and even perpetuate. 

But stereotyping does not end there. The sex roles assigned by minority cultures 
prohibit women's economic independence because the majority culture has set 
forth certain characteristics for males and females based on myths. 
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One of these myths Is that the wife does not work. This is not realistic. The 
fact is that the great middle class of this cotintry exists because both husband and 
wife have wt>rked for many years, and stiU do. But the myth persists, and the 
minority male sulTers from the weight of what is prescribed in order to be called a 
'*man/' lie tntisl be able to support a fumily single-handed. Minorities in general 
need the combined incomes of all adults in the family to attain a decent level of 
existence. So do many families among the while majority, but the minorities do 
not know this. 

Another proof of manhood is assoeiated with the ability to produce chflii'ren. 
This becomes part of the larger population problem when women are taught that 
bearing children is their greatest contribution. What will the schools train women 
lor once the tiecessity for population control is widely accepted? 

You might think of the needs of our society in urban planning, management of 
st>eial institutions, crafts, services of all kinds, and ask. Why are we selecting from 
only a small segment of the society the ones lo be trained, employed, or recruited 
for special responsibilities? 

Do the sehoolsknow the needs for surviv^al of the different sexes, or of different 
groups? Do the schools ignore some of the signals? The signals are prison upris* 
ings, drug addiction, alcoholism, depression and mental illness, job dissatisfaction, 
divorce rates, underemployment and unemployment and their relationship to such 
erimes as prostitution, where the seller goes to jail and the buyer goes free. We 
need to ask what ihe schools might be doing about these problems and their catises* 

If the sch4>ols hamper f)ne*s chances for survival, I <U)n*t believe it is intentionah 
Since it is happening, largely from ignorance, inscnsitivity, or unawareness, why 
nt)t beghi now the plans to do something about it all over this land? 

Finally, we must ask what the sclu^ols are doing to make each individual feel 
good about herself c>r himself, even though our living conditions are the result of 
discrimination. 
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"EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC SURVIVAL" 
(Remarks by Michete Russell) 

To respunsibily luldrcss ihc qucslion uT cduaitiun Tor survival in iin Ameiiciin 
economic context, it is necessary to first summarize the guiding principles and 
current organization of our economic ciivironment. Those guiding principles, 
briefly stated, are— 

L The maximization of profit. 

2. Perpetual economic expansion. 

3. Rapid technological change. 

4. The monopolization of decision-making power and material resources. 
The human costs oT such priorities are— 

J. Wealth, consolidation, and itUernationalization at the top and poverty, 
division, and domestication at the bottom (where all of us are). 

2. The instability which is the product of the necessity to constantly <;xpand. 

3. Extensive W(5rk force stratification, which is the structural solution to 
keeping technological ituiovatioii ihe property of small and carefully 
selected groups of people^ and also becomes a primary way of substituting 
status for power and masking the fundamental class divisions which exist 
in this country. This stratification tendency^ tailored to the demands of 
rapid technological change and the atomizution of working peoples' con- 
sciousness, results in such phenomena as— 

a. Planned obsolescence. 

b. Job displacement through autoination and industries moving abroad. 

e. Creation of new work categories to cool out dissent (e.g>, para- 
professional ism). 

d. Widespread disenfranchisement. 

c. Narrowing notions of self-interest among the i>n5acl population. 

In this Society, "division of labor" equals stratification^ specialization, and 
regimentation of tasks. '^Development*' is equivalent to rapid technological 
change, ol>solescence, acceleration, and speed-up. ''Success'* means competitive 
indivtdtud upward mobility. 

The elements tn the educational system which socialize folk to **fit in/* or siir 
vive, in fact, are precisely those things which we don't like. Divisions from one 
another which prefigure labor force stratificati()n are maintained by the testing 
and tracking systems^ which are racist^ sexist, and ciass^biased. The dehumanivca- 
tion process is intensified by the rise in the educational technoh>gy of teaching 
machines and the managerial style of performance contracting. 'Hiese are all 
things we point to very often when we are identifying the failures and negiUive 
aspects of educiitional experience. What we are slow to learn h that the ability 
of the school system to develop and protect these methods of instruction is un 
index of the success of the educational system in training students to accept and 
perpetuate the underlying irrational organization of the whole society. 
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In that Context^ when government and financial institutions talk about revitaliz' 
i^g the economy by "pursuing full utilization of human resources/* they are not 
talking about changing the distribution of power in this country. They are riot 
talking about elintinating racism, sexismj and class favoritism. When they talk 
about equipping the schools to '*work effectively'* with the "liisadvantaged/' tliey 
are not talking about liberating the nonwhite and female parts of the population 
from the traditional roles they have played in American society. They are simply 
talking about organizing our labor differently so as to more efficiently control 
predict, and incorporate our energies into the mainstream of those guiding prin- 
ciples outlined earlier. The effects of this reality on Black men and on women 
of all races are extremely debilitating. 

Black men are trapped in careers that are most prone to physical hazards^ rapid 
turnover^or displacement. Those who are pushed out of school find themselves 
either in some branch of the armed forceSj on the assembly linej or in the relief 
line— all of which guarantee a very short life. If a Black man is lucky and has some 
kind of professional white-collar training, he will find himself in an occupatioU 
that isolates him from everybody else. Altemativelyj he will be tracked into a staff 
position in a large organization and will have nothing to do with defining how that 
institution is organized. He will have a showcase position^ whether as an EEO 
person, a counselor, or an organizational psychologist^ whose job is to rationalize 
his own Continued isolation, everybody else*s displacementj and the distance be- 
tween himself and his Black brothers and sisters at lower levels of the economy. 
If Socially mindedj he might become a social worker or a parole officer (reallyj 
variations on the same theme)* Then his job is explicit surveiHance and informing 
on the most alienated and oppressed sections of the community— keeping them 
in a dependent relationship to the state apparatus, begging for enough autonomy 
to survive^ but never given enough leeway to prevail over their misery. 

If I were Frantz Fanon and this were Algeria^ I would be talking about a 
**nation'dl bourgeoisie*' or a "native class of colonizers*' in the Black community 
who themselves are victims. Since Tm here in the United States, I can just talk 
about a professional Black elite whose statuSj comfortj and identity are depen- 
dent precisely on the effectiveness with which they keep other Black people 
dovtfn. That's one thing that happens to Black men when economic survival 
through career development is pursued without challenging the whole ideological 
basis of advancement and success in this society. 

Women of all races undergo a different process in terms of being "useful" to 
the economic and social order. Women in the labor force are concentrated at the 
bottom of the system. The schools track women students into maintenance and 
Socialization work^as cookSj maids^ seamstresseSj.nurses^ secretarieSj and teachers— 
for which society does not pay well. We fill the most permanentj basic, necessary^ 
and fundamentally stable jobs in the economy. But this economy is organized not 
to value those activities which are humanly necessary. When we predominate in 
an industry^ such as textiles^ the managers are men^ Other occupations open to us 
are mainly in the social service sector or in "paper pushing.** We are tracked as a 
group into work which maintains the smooth flow and the stability of the econ- 
omy, not into expanding areas where there is room to grow. The characteristics 
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required for the jobs we do are those such as patience, physical endurance^ low 
status- nee els, acceptance of routine, which increase the rcndency to keep us in our 
place. But these are the same qualities that help us suivive. This is the reality 
that we live with. 

If we are to commit ourselves to alleviating the major problems of American 
society and deal seriously with the contradiction of wide-spread poverty and dis- 
enfranchisement in an economy of abundance, we must be prepared to combat 
racism^ sexism^ and the class structure upon which America is based* Each of the 
groups who are without power, without secure prospects of economic survival, 
without equal access to the institutions which control our lives— each and all of 
us must begin by defining the task as the formation of a collective movement for 
a redistribution of all ihe priorities and a redefinition of the guiding principles of 
American society. Piecemeal solutions in the form of increased status, individual 
sinecures, and even the psychological lift that comes from positive cultural ident- 
ity are, in the long run, insufficient to guarantee our collective survival* 

The struggle for total redefinition begins at birth. The development of con- 
sciousness, itself, is a cradle-to-gravc process. The consolidation of consciousness 
into institutional forms is our work* That's what we do as teachers. We must 
choose which life possibilities our institutions will mirror and commit ourselves to 
shaping them in that image. Our choices will determine the terms on which all of 
us are willing to survive and whether, in fact, we can prevail. 
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"BUT I AM MY BODY: SCHOOLS AND PHYSICAL SURVIVAL" 
(Remarks by Celeste Ulrich) 



Dcscarics suggested, ''Je pense, done je mis''; however ^ 1 would seek to convince 
you that "1 um» therefore 1 think, iind feeK and act,*' Schools, and even societies, 
huve subscribed to ihe notion that the real person exists within a temple of muscles^ 
nerves, and organs called the body^ the preservation of which fosters survival My 
survival depends upon the behavior I manifest as 1 reflect the doing, feeling, and 
thii\king domains of the totality that is me. 

The idea ihat '*1 am my body" is not easily accepted by the institutions of 
formal education, nor is the plea of physical educators that we must foster physi- 
ciU survival. Education^ which has bowed to reason and idolized cognition^ has 
only recently considered the totality of the individual and recognized ihat the 
learner must feel and do^ as well as think. Only through such a holistic approach 
will relevant education be found. 

Physical educators have always endt)rsed holism. As we have attempted to 
understand the art and science of human movement, we have depended heavily 
upon activity to sponsor feelings and understandings, But^ beeause action and 
concern do not always stem from ct>gnition, physical education has often been a 
stepchild of the formal school curriculum. The traditional curriculum has usually 
assumed the responsibility to reflect society as depicted through rational under- 
standing. 

Education is expanding and has alrcatiy started assume more societal respon- 
sibility. The schools, which reflect the social scene, also reproduce stereotypes tif 
the real-life st>ciul drama. They overtly stereotype roles according to racial, reli- 
git>us» and eCt>nomic patterns^ and they covertly and malignantly stereotype per- 
sons by sex-oriented expectations. Sex role stereotyping has seldom been recog- 
ni/,ed, even by the individuals against whom it discriminate^;. It is a malignancy 
because it endorses the fallacious idea that over 50 percent of the world's popula- 
tit>n is to be treated as second class citizens— of less worth and of whom less is 
expected. The female has come to fulfill the prophecy that has been set for her. 

The most highly valued .^mericiin attributes are those reserved for the male* 
The research of Rosenkrantz, Broverman, Reisman, Griffin, Maccoby^ Horner, 
and others has all demonstrated that traits identified as feminine are valued lcs3 
than tht)se considered masculine. The masculine image is considered synonymous 
with the image of the healthy adult person. We sanctify our reasoning via theories 
of biological determinism, historical revelation, God, male dominance^ ego satis- 
faction* and personality development, Freud depicted the female as dependent, 
pas,sive, fragile, nonaggressive, noncompetitive, empathic^ sensitive^ yielding, 
receptive, supportive, and emotionally liable. He depicted the male as indepen- 
dent, aggressive, competitive, task-oriented, assertive, innovative, sell^disciplined, 
stoic, active, analytical, courageous, confident, rational^ and emotionally controlled. 

The terms used to describe the behaviors associated with masculine role fulfill- 
ment stem from concepts of physical strength and endurance— the two traits in 




which ihe average male besis ihe average female, Gender-ideniified traits reflect 
relative values in strength and endurance, an abundance of which has always been 
assumed valuable. 

Very Uitle research is available about female strength and endurance. Evidence 
is accumulating, however, to show that the strength differential is greater within 
each sex than between sexes, A number of women are stronger than a great many 
men, and many men are less enduring than some women. The day may be approach- 
ing when a woman can aspire to values treasured for all healthy people without 
being considered unfeminine. 

Many assumptions about the relative strength and endurance of men and women 
are based upon adult mean scores and may not apply to real boys and girls. The 
100 best athletes from a school of 300 boys and 300 girls would contain a high 
percentage of females. Thus, the restrictions placed upon women in developing 
their fullest potential do not have a sound physiological rationale. Instead, they 
reflect a moral vendetta and stereotyped sex roles. The recent Olympics showed 
us women who are not ashamed to be strong. The Tibetan who climbed ,Mt, 
Everest with Edmund Hillary was a 90-pound, 18-year-old female who carried 
equipment weighing close to 150 pounds. 

To ensure the idea that w'omen must never get "out of hand," a determined 
effort has reinforced the weak and fragile concept of femininity. One ridicules 
the Amazons to teach what happens to girls whose muscles bulge and whose be- 
havioral patterns cater to aggression and drive. To bulge from excess mammary 
tissue is one thing, but to bulge from muscular tissue is another. As females re- 
interpret their roles, they find out that strength and endurance are not un- 
feminine and ihat bulges can be controlled. Women who affirm their bodies 
are beginning to feel comfortable with assertive roles and with personality 
characterisucs of strength. 

Because the internalized feelings regarding strength and endurance are so basic 
to our interpretations of ihe stereotyped sex role, it would appear that depart- 
ments of physical education might act as change agents within the schools. How- 
ever, blatant sexual discrimination lias been most rampant in departments of 
physical education, Phys ed is the only sex-identified body of knowledge in the 
school curriculum, (You do not have boys' math and girls' math, boys' English 
and girls' English,) Physical education facilities, equipment, and personnel for 
girls have been regarded as less important thau those for boys. 

Women who have allied themselves with physical activity have often had to 
risk their feminine image, and in a world where even bicycles have a sex, that is 
frightening. As some inseciue males felt that sports— the last bastion of mascu- 
linity—was being stormed, they f^It and acted as if they were being emasculated. 
Therefore, women, ever mindful of their responsibilities to boost the male* 
turned to the one activity pattern open— dance. They '*tuok over" and stressed 
the physical traits of flexibility, agility ^ and coordination, which reinforced the 
womanly attributes of grace, poise^ and beauty. Men began to find dance dis- 
tasteful and felt feminized when forced into such a movement pattern. The 
personality of the male dancer is still the object of social derision, 
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Nowhere has the concept of the strong woman been more dramatically repre- 
sented than in the Olympiad. Women have been forbidden to compete against 
men in all ^iciivities except equitation. However^ even as the activities of wom<!n 
Olympic contestants were held in check by a social dictum that reinforced the 
idea of women as weak and nonenduring, the female athletes brought both 
strength and endurance to the actii^ities. The male Olympic coaches lined the 
fences not believing when ivomcn athletes shattered records previously thought 
unattainable by men or women. 

As young people insist^ '*But I am my body," more emphasis is placed upon 
self-actualization and the autonomy sponsored by physical survival. The boys 
and girls in today's schools are not nearly as "uptight" about sexually designated 
activity roles as were their parents and grandparents* Many girls do not feel un- 
feminine as ihey runjump, ciimb^ rhrow^ and endure. More boys are turning to 
dance, synchronized swimmings and figure skating. Both participate in gymnas- 
tics, volleyball, softball, climbing, surfing, and a myriad of movement patterns 
thai reflect an unbiased approach to the art and science of human movement. 
The "mod bod** is asexual. 

Physical survival is the bedrock of self-actualization. Physical educators ache 
to help people examine reality directly and honestly— an approach that will 
ameliorate individual abilities even as it enhances society. As alternate life-styles 
become available^ and we feel comfortable in believing *'l am my body" without 
feeling that we have abandoned the stereotypes of intellectualism^ scholasticism, 
and other gender-oriented '*isms," the opportunities. for economic^ psychosocial/ 
cultural, and politicul survival will be manifested in social self-determination. I am 
my body. Je suis^ done je fais^ Je pense et yattends. 
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"SEXUAL STEREOTYPES-PSYCHOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL SURVIVAL" 
(Remarks by Cecilia C-R Suarez) 

A stereotype can be delincd as a gciieralLzatLoii about a group or members of a 
group based on emotion or faulty judgment. Stereotypes have stifled' and imposed 
certain restrictions upon people or groups of people. In addition, stereotypes of 
people or groups o( people have hindered their full dev^elopment to contribute in 
our society. For instance, the stereotype of the woman as being passive and want- 
ing to stay at home hiis restricted and stunted her lull potential. The Chicana, 
that is the .Mexican American woman, carries a double burden when it comes to 
stereotypes. For not only is s ic discriminated against as a woman, but she is also 
discriminated against as a member of an ethnic group which has a long history of 
prcjtidicial treatment by the dominant society. These stereotypes have had harm- 
ful effects, not only on the ChicanUf but also on her family, 

A good example of the stereotype of the Chicana is the description of Chicana 
child rearing practices that have been traditionally ascribed to her. The importance 
<)f these descriptions is that many educational programs for Chicanos in operation 
today have used these descriptions as bases for the programs. These programs, 
usually termed intervention or compensatory programs, are supposed to intervene 
or compensate for the supposed poor home environment and inferior language 
and culture of the Chicano home* Child rearing can be defined as the interaction 
between parents and their children, their expressions, attitudes^ values, beliefs, 
interests— the interactions representing the whole system of transactional experi- 
ence in the home setting. 

One type of stereotype in the area of child rearing practices is the one that 
lumps all low income families ^is the same. Ira Gordon, for instance, describes 
the so-called "disadvantaged'* as being disorgani'^ed^ having low levels of expecta- 
tions and having disciplinary patterns which use force (verbal and physical). 1 
would like to comment on the aspect of disorganization in the low income en- 
vironment because this description is used by many authors. Coming from a 
family of eleven (I was the tenth of eleven children) my mother was so organized, 
that if she had not been this way^ she would not have been able to put a meal on 
the table. And my fan .ily stress on organi-^ation is typical of large Chicano fami- 
lies. As for low levels of expectations, I know of no Chicana mother that does 
not want the best for her child and has the highest of expectations, Martin 
Deutsch and McVicker Hunt^ whose studies came out in the mid-sixties, were 
main contributors to the theory of the disadvantaged, that is that the low income 
family's eiivironmen t was supposed to be disadvantaged and deficient and the 
child coming from this environment needed special enrichment in order to catch 
up with the white^ English-speaking^ middle class child, Deutsch describes the 
middle class life as more likely to produce opportunities for the normal growth of 
the child. According to him^ the slum conditions have a detrimental effect on 
the physical and mental development of the ghetto child. He paints a dismal 
picture of the low income family; one that furnishes few learning opportunities 
because the parents are unaware and unable to prepare the child for school and 
because the low income environment is lacking in intellectual stimulation. Hunt 
blames tbe low income child's environment for his academic failure. He specifically 
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criticizes the crowdccl living conditions jnd the slum Lnvirunmeiit, Although the 
rosLiifLh is not on the Chicano^ it is applied to him as well. 

Ciilti^re in the htirrio nia\' in iitet be tun stiiiuilatmg toi stmie of the insensitive 
researehei^ who view a culture that is different from theirs as inferior. First of all, 
the harritJ residents* speeeh may he varied, They may be monolingual (speaking 
eiUier Spanish or tnglish), biUnj^Ual (speaking Spanish and English, Spiinish and 
Calo— barrio slung-or Knglish and Calo) or trilingual (speaking Spanish, Englisli, 
;iiid Cultj). Our Spanish hmgiiuge is fitll of diehos, proverbs, jtist about one for 
any oeeasioii. Children ritn home in the dark after hearing one of the many ver- 
sions of the folktale. La Llorona (the Weeping Woman), The children play sneh 
games as La 1 ablita, Naranja D\dee, Liinon l^irtido, and La Vibora, The barrio 
miiquely eelebrates birthdays, saint's days> religious days and holidays. Who in 
a Chicano family eannot remember being awakened by the Mexican birthday song, 

Iras Mananitas?'' Folk danees sncii as the Jantbe lapatio (the Mexican Hat Dance), 
(he ' Chiapaneeas/' or "La Bamba'' are part of our celebrations. Our musie is rieh 
:\nd varied, from the fUites of the Yacpii Deer Daneest to the harps of the Veraeru/. 
music, to the stirring falsettos of the mariaehis, to the music of today*s Latin 
koek bancLs— Kl Chieano, Santaiuu and A/.teca, The eorrido, the Mexican folk 
hallud, describes not only events, heroes an<l legends from the Mexican Revolution 
such as Adolita and Pancho Villa, but Cliicant> folk heroes such as Texas' Jacinto 
I reviiio an<l California's Joaquin Murieta as well as contemporai y Chicano heroes 
like Cesar Chiivez and Ruben Sala/ar, No, t)ur barrio environment is liot lacking 
in stimulation— it is hieking in sensitive researchers who ean relate to the Chicano 
culture. But tragieall\\ the writings of the previously meiuioned Hum and Deutseh 
have been parroted again and ^tgain an<l have been die bases for many educational 
. I no grams for Chicum>s, 

But tfierc have been writings speeirieally deserihing the Chicano family. These 
writers fiave thet)n/.ed that the Chieano child is <leprived, <lisadvantaged and 
han<lLcap|)e<l because i>f the ehilchreuring practices of the home* and of course the 
Chieana mother is to blame. One sLu<ly that has heeu accepted as autht>ritative, 
and wrongful])' so. hius been lleller\ Mcxtcan .hmfncan Youth: Forgotten Youth 
fU t/t<: Crossroads. Heller ascribes various attriliutes to ihe Chicano family, which 
she et)ntends contribute to the delinquency of Chicano youth. She critiei/,es the 
Chicajn* uphringing as l>I<>eking advaneenient into the Anglo s<jcitty hy stressing 
\^jhtes th;H hinder nu>bility; values such as family ties, honor, masculinity, living 
in the prescni. the stressing of courtesy and p<jliteness. Heller claims Chicano 
parenial hn'c is jhjI cojiditirjiial. it is not depen<lent on the child's level of per- 
forn^anue as compared wiili his peers. The child does not have a siniidard of ex- 
cellteuee inipt^sed on him- In a<l<litioii. he is trained for depeudent behavior 
(espetrially close to the mother), while the An^lo is trained for independent be- 
havior, I'he in<lLilgeiu attioides oi' the Chieana mother tend to hamper achieve' 
ment of the child. ''Tliis lack of making good/' according to 1 Idler, **is consistent 
with the theme of fatalism and resignatitm which rims through tlie M-A t:uiture.** 
1'hcrefore, I lelicr's stu<ly describes the Chicano as beit\g hekl <lown by the fymily, 
diat the C^hieann parents are the chihTs own worst enemy. And who is the person 
tliat deals more with Uic child— the mutlier. Therefore she Is io blame. Another 
u'iciely (jnoicd writer, William Madsen* an authropoh)gist, <!eseril)es the Chicano 
family in his l>of)k. The Mexican Amerkan in South Tc\a.s. Ma<!sen claims that 
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the Chicano family is llie main ubslacle to the iidvancemcnt of ihc cliild because of 
the strong family lies demanding thai one put the family above the self. Madsen*s 
description of ihe family roles is typical of many writers. He eontends tliat ns ihe 
child grows into middle chUctltood^ llic falher avoids demonslrations of aflecuon, 
but the mother remains close lo ihe eliild. Sex and age determine tlie roles of the 
family members (older male children are more respected). Madsen goes lo great 
lengths to describe the Chicuna as being submissive and that the Chicana wife 
gratefully submits to physical abuse by the Chicano husband. The male is described 
as showing his machismo (liis manliness) by having affairs. In the literature on the 
Chicana, sex roles are very clearly defined. There is usually an unquestioning ac* 
ccptance of the masculinity or machismo cull eoncemiug the Chicago male. The 
male is therefore labeled as one who has a tendency to male superiority and a 
dominance through multiple sexual conquests. And the Chicana is described as 
defenseless and submissive to the macho. 

Another description of the Chicana which is a typical one that runs through the 
literature is in the book The New Nursery SchooL iNimnicht, McAfee iiiid Mier 
in this book used many of the Martin Deutsch studies on **deprived'^ children as a 
basis for their nursery school program* The recipients of ihis program were 
Chicano children in Greeley^ Colorado. The Chicano child is described as living in 
an environmentally deprived home, in a large family where the father may not be 
able to support his family. Therefore, the mother needs to gooiu and work, 
making her tired and worried with little energy or time left to devote to her chih 
dren. Although this program is no longer in operation^ the descriptions of Chicanos 
are typical of the programs that claimed that the Chicano wasdeprived and to 
succeed in school he nutst heconie an English speaking, middle class white, 

1 c<}uld go on and on in describing the literature on the Chicana, bul I think you 
get the picture. The home, as described by the literature, is culturally deprived, 
linguistically disadvantaged, economically deprived* culturally deficient, etc. Nick 
Vaca, in his excellent article in the Chicano journal El Griio, reviewed the litera- 
ture of the social scientists on the Chicano and concluded that the dominant 
social science theory is one that holds that the Chicano ailtiire is composc*d of 
values ihat are detrimental to the child. Therefore, according to this theory, to 
succeed in school, the child must change his langtiagc and culture. In populan>:ing 
this theory, the social scientist, Vaca contends, used so-called scientific evidence 
to blame the cause of low academic achievement of the Chicano from the guilty 
instiuitions ontt) the Chicano* Many authors are now criticizing this theory. 
The ailturally deprived theory^ which is based on a hierarchical concept that one 
culture is superior to others, needs to be questioned and disclaimed. 

Deprived, deficient, disadvantaged, submissive, disorganized, ihese are all 
descriptions of the Chicana and her child rearing practices. VViiat doc'i it mean 
to her? It means hecause of the differences in culture* she has been stereotyped 
as inferior, raiher than what she is— culturally different. What does it mean to be 
hibeled inferior? People learn \vht> they arc and what they are IVom how they 
have been treated by those around them. Pco]>le dcvelc^p feelinjtrs that they arc 
liked, wanted, accepted from having been liked, wanted and accepted. To pro* 
duce a healthy self, it is necessiiry w provide experiences in which individuals are 
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accepted. So what does It do to the Chicana who is told thut she is not a good 
mother? This has deep psychological imphcations not only for the mother, but 
also Tor her chilclien, who arc in her care, especially her daughters. 

For the Chicana^ being stereotyped as inferior because she comes from a culture 
that is not Anglo English-speaking middle*ctass means that she has to refute these 
stereotypes for her psychological and cultural survival. Her child rearing practices 
should not be deemed inferior because they arc different. For too long minority 
groups have been attributed a subordinate status because ^'authorities" argue that 
one cultural tradition is better than others. Our society and specifically educa- 
tion must appreciate the various cultures that are part of our heritage. The con- 
cept of cultural pluralism, that is providing the student the opportunity to retain 
his language and culture while at the same time learning English, is an essential 
philosophical basis for any educational setting which serves Chicano children. 

In addition, the Chicana, becatise of stereotypes, is not considered for any 
occupations except menial jobs. For isn't she inferior, unable to teach her chil- 
dren, unable to Inspire them? The majority of Chicanas now employed are in 
the lowest payingjobs, such as migrant farm laborers and power machine 
operators. When I was going to college, for instance^ my sisters were the most 
supportive of my getting an education. "We don't want you to work in sweat 
shops as we had to" they would tell me. The stereotype of the Chicana to work 
in only the lowest of jobs also has to be refuted. The bilinguul-bicultural 
talents are a great asset and she should be allowed to develop them, in addition 
to all her other talents. 

And what abotit the Chicana's family, especially her daughters? In schools, 
they are usually considered for vocational education. The Chicana is not con- 
sidered for occupations such us a scientist, lawyer, historian, etc. In fact^ Chicanas 
are usually counseled as non-college material— for aren't they going to get married 
right away and have many babies? Counselors and teachers should not have low 
expectations of the Chicana, but encourage her to go to college and get the full 
benefits of education. 

The Chicana has many strengths that have been overlooked. The Chicano 
family, despite poverty and discrimination, has been a close family unit^ mainly 
because of the mother The strong force in the home has been the mother. 
Chicano children grow up revering and loving their mothers. But this respect is 
one that has been earned and one that lasts a lifetime despite the passage of time 
and long distances. 

On the positive side, Chicanas are emerging into leadership positions. Alicia 
Escalante, in Los Angelts^ as head of the National Chicana Welfare Rights Organi* 
zation^ is battling for better conditions for the welfare mother. In Delano, Cali* 
fornia« headquarters of the National Farmworkers Union, Dolores Huerta holds 
one of the highest positions in the organization. Marta Bustamante, in Sacra* 
men to, California, is organizing the low income and welfare mother. Las Mujeres 
de Bronce, a Chicana organization in San Pedro, California, was recently formed 
by Patricia Duran. In Michigan, Jane Gonzales is working with the Chicanas. 
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Teresa Aragon de Shopro, as Assistant Provost for the University of Washington^ is 
an inspiration to all Chicanas, A sociologist from U,C,L,A,j Deluvina Hernandez 
has written an excellent mf>n(\4Traph, Mexican American Challenge to a Sacred 
Cow* critique on the research on Chicano high school drop-outs in East I'Os 
Angeles, Lilia Accves heads the recently funded Chicana Service Center in East 
Los AngeleSj the first of its kind in the nation, Hope Lugo, a former Head Start 
mother, is now the director of the NapH County Economic Opportunity Com- 
mission which distributes anti-poverty funds in Napa County, California, Lupc 
Angiiiuno has worked for the ChicaiVA through federal agencies in Washington, 
D,C, Some Chicanas have run for elected office: Rhea Mojica Hammer in 
Chicago, Margarita Castro in San Diego, and Marta Cortero in Crystal City, Texas, 
\\\ Los Angeles, Silvia Castillo and Ana Ncito-Gomez have developed a Chicana 
anthology. The National Chicana Foundation, comprised of university women 
throughout the United States, is devoted to research on the Chicana, Chicana 
classes are now emerging on many college campuses— U,C*L,A,, U,C, Irvine^ 
U,C, Berkeley, California State University at Northridge^ and California State 
Polytechnic University at Pomona, 

The time has come to look at the Chicana for what she is. She is not inferior, 
she is different. What is deprived about being different? The stereotypes of 
the Chicana must cease. She is an individual and a member of a rich culture, 
who must be treated as such. Then and only then will the Chicana reach her full 
potential. The stereotypes of the Chicana must be torn down by society accept- 
ing and appreciating cultural differences— not by attempting to obliterate them. 
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"SCHOOLS AND POLITICAL SURVIVAL" 
{Remarks by Florence Howe) 

The Feminist Press is a lax-exc(iipl institulion that publishes educational mate- 
rials to ehange sehools, cspccitilly for the sake of the education of women. We arc 
engaged in several educational projects, including a series of community workshops 
on children's books in Holyoke (MassaehiEsetls)^ New York, and Baltimore under 
a Roekc^feller Family Fund grant- We are also condueting i[i-serviee teaching in 
New York City's public schools- We also publish a variety of materials through a 
clearinghouse on women's studies, ineluding a Women's Studies Newsletter* 

One of the main points that has beeri made at this eonferenee is that sexism is 
intrinsically linked to racism. I think that's perfectly true. It is impossible for a 
white woman to work as ^ white woman for the sake of white women* For the 
women's movement to continue as a white women's movement is to fly in the 
face of reality and to be led into the same traps that our 19th century ancestors 
were led into- 1 am also concerned about classism. The women's movement must 
address white working class women as well as American Indian, Asian, Black, 
Chicaiiu, and Puerto Riciin women* 

When we talk about minority group women wc must be elear about includirig 
working class women as well as the poor. If we have begun to reach Black women, 
of if Blitek women are joining us, they are by and large professionals. If they 
are speaking up for their sisters who are not professionals, that is great, l)ut I 
don't always hear that* 

Unless we are clear about racism, wc can*t deal with sexism, I have taken a long 
time in eoming around to that position, but 1 have come to it in part through 
teaching at Old Westbury, where some the experience is enough to turn a 
liberal into a raeist. Some of the, experience is that dilfiailt and unpleasant. 1 am 
luippy to say I wasn't a liberal in the first place, so 1 don't suppose I am going to 
wind up a racist. But 1 think it is very difficult for white people who have been 
quite i.inconscious of their racism, ^ f e\'en w^ho have been conscious of their 
raeism, to be faced by hostility frc/.i Blaek people and from Ptierto Rican people. 
To some extent it is deserved, but very often the people who face the hostility 
are not necessurily the people who deserve it, 

1 have been living recently in an environment very different from any that 1 
have lived in before. During my two summers iri Mississippi I was welcomed by 
Che Black communitics-un cxpericnee not comparable to that at Old Westbury 
where 30 percent are white— and it isu very educational experience for white 
people to be in a minority environir^i^nt. Of cotirse Black people and Chicanos 
understand what that means, but at Old Westbury they are the majority, and to 
some extent they act the way white people act when they are the majority. It is 
a very interesting thing, 

1 have learned about the necessity to come to grips with raeism and sexism by 
teacfiing ;i women';; studies course Uus term. Vm right h\ the middle of it, and 
I'm lioping that 1 can finish the semester without its going to pieces. 
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When I came into this classroom eight weeks ago to leach "Introduction to 
Women's Studies/' I expected to find white women, because Black people at Old 
Westbury have largely been hostile to tlie idea ol" women's studies. WclU more 
than half the students in the class were Blaek wumen^ and of course my curricu- 
lum went out the window. The eourse has been different from any course I have 
ever taught. 

What is clear to me now is that Blaek and white women talk over each other's 
heads. They don*t know what each other's lives are like* and they don*t even 
begin to communicate with eaeh other uu the subject for a long time. It took 
many weeks before the women were willing to say that they don't trust each 
other. They may be friends; they donU want to be segregated; they don't want 
separate classes; but they don't trust each other. They don*t trust each other 
about intimate matters, for instance^ because they don't believe the other group 
ean understand what their problems are, or their experiences, or their views. 

I am nut saying we can build bridges to understanding, if by bridges you mean 
the elimination of differences. We can communicate what the differences are 
about and how they feel^ and we can appreciate the differences. It seems to me 
that this is the first step to political survival for all of us, not only in eommunity 
relations or conferences but in the schools. 

What has happened in my classroom may be a paradigm. We have not been 
able to talk much about sexism, or \^e ean talk about it fur only half the class 
period, I talk more with the Black students, though i don't really know that 
I'm doing it until the next day when I suffer white backlash, I know I divide my 
attention, but I don't know how to stop because I know of no way to talk both 
to Black and white students about some subjects. Michelc Russell assisted in my 
class and was marvelous because she could do the reverse of what I do. 

In addition to its hiterracial composition, half the people in my class are lower 
or working class. A few are upper or upper-middle class, and a couple are upper- 
npper. We also have three generations of women in the class, the age range being 
) 7 to 60 years, and some students have iifi many as eight children. There are 
about four youngsters aged 17 to 22 who are beginning to resent being called the 
young people" in the cla^ss, but they really are somewhat di fferent from the rest. 

How do we deal with the issues of racism, sexism, and classism? We manage it 
by becoming a bit more s<jphistieated all the time, and a bit more knowledgeable 
about the issues. Also, we need to go beyond understanding to analysis. Until 
you have a history, you have no future. Until we understand where sexism and 
racism, uur problems and illnesses, come from, we will not know how to solve 
tliem. It's much more than knowing they exist. It's knowing where they eame 
from and of what use they are to this nation. 

We can't abolish sexism by saying we are going to abolish it, just as v^c can't abol- 
ish race prejudice by fiat. We have to work toward their elimination every ,siiigle 
day, especially in the classroom. In whatever system wc work^ however complex 
or horrendous, there is always an entering wedge— a place that is Susceptible to 
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change. Sometimes the change isn't enough to suit iis, but if we are interested in 
change at all^ we ,have to keep tryintr to find entering wedges. 

1 think the single inoSt important entering wedge toward combatting racism and 
sexism is teacher education. More than 1^000 women *s studies courses are being 
taught in colleges and universities all over the country; only about six of these are 
in schools of education. Why is it thai schools of education are so intransigent? 
What about school systems? How difficult it is to change school systems! We all 
know about that, I haven't given up on schools of education, but 1 feel that we 
jnust reach teachers quite massively at other levels, too, through in-service courses^ 
teachers organizations^ and the women*s movement. 

How do we reach women teachers and what do we do once we get to them? 
One route is the women's studies route. The in-service courses conducted in New 
York City schools by the Feminist Press are very token efforts. Many school sys* 
tems have paid staff to run in-service courses for their teachers. In some states^ 
such as New York and Pennsylvania, guidelines for women's studies programs have 
been adopted by the board of regents or the state commissioner's office. This is 
smother entering wedge. Guidelines are powerful instruments, but they need to 
be handled by people who care. The entering wedge in New York State is a guide- 
line that says ending sexual stereotypes in the elementary and secondary schools is 
the aim of the Board of Regents. This means that teachers can demand in-service 
training of the sort they need in order to educate their students, 

Now^ what do we do in courses with teachers? Some people are worried that 
women's studies courses will simply allow the rest of the curriculum to go on as 
is. When the budget is cut, women's studies courses disappear. 

One type of women*s studies is called "Images of Women in Literature,^* what I 
would call compensatory education. It^s like the courses in Black literature, some 
of which have gotten lopped off. Some Black literature courses have a lonely ex- 
istence among 40 other lily-white courses in the department. That is not progress, 
A course in Black literature one year should lead to some consciousness raising 
among students and faculty so that next year every literature course contains 
some Black literature. If that doesnU begin to happen, then the Black literature 
teachers are not doing their job, or are prevented from doing it because of politi- 
cal factors, I would say the same thing to women. 

The second type of women's studies course, the anthropological type, is what 
should fill in-service programs. If you were studying anthropology^ y^ would 
look at foreign cultures and societies from all possible angles— economic » psycho- 
logical, intellectual, etc^ which is precisely what some women's studies courses are 
doing with regard to women. They look at women and men, deal with sex role 
socialization arid stereotyping, and teach about how we grow up female or male 
in this country. 

The other way to reach women teachers is through the production of materials. 
It is possible to produce a set of materials^ send them to the school teacher^ and 
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say, **This is what you teach this year instead of what you taught last year," This 
is not useful, although I think that we will go this route in five years. 

The production of muleriLtIs alone will not change school systems unless the 
women*s movement is greatly strengthened and the consciousness of teachers is 
so altered that they can and want to use the materials. To some extent the Feminist 
Press was Founded on the premise that some teachers are ready for and want new 
materials. 

The best model is to work with teachers in small groups to raise their conscious- 
ness levels about sex and race and to give them both new information and new 
materials. We need to inform teachers that the real goal is to help them choose 
materials and then design their own classes, A year is essential to do this. During 
the second part of the year, teachers should work in groups to design curriculum 
imiis. Then they should try out the units in their classrooms, which, ideally, 
should be visited by the workshop leadev. This would mean released time for that 
teacher. Whether or not that is possible, the teachers can still use the workshop 
members as a support after having tried out their curriculum units. 

One would imagine that women teachers could meet as a group for an extra 
hour after school, but this has never happened since it*s not built into the con* 
sciousness of teachers. Faculty and staff meetings in most elementary and high 
schools don't stimulate teachers to want further meetings, but this is an essential 
route for survival. Where schools are staffed by American Indian, Asian, Black, 
Chicana, and Puerto Rican women, the teachers meeting or workshop will have to 
begin with the issue of racism and deal with the hostility that is built into our 
culture before the discussion can turn to the lives of our children, which are, of 
course, what I think we are all interested in. 
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Workshops 

Twenty dit'fcrciu worksliops were provi<lcd during the conference to encourage 
active involvement of the participants. Time was also made available for nonschcd- 
uled meetings of those sharing particular interests. The scheduled workshops in- 
cluded— 

Education Association Involvement— Com McHenry and Kate Kirkham, An 
examination of things education associations can do to reduee racial and sexual 
stereotypes in schools- 

Racism and Sexmtt-Michele Russell- An analysis of racial and sexual stereo- 
types that affect our behavior. 

Analyzing Instructional Materials— Surd Zimet. How to analyze textbooks and 
instructional materials for stereotypes. 

iXonsexist Early Childhood Education-Nordh Ale many. Ways to reduce sex 
stereotyping in early childhood education. 

Consciousness-Raising Techniques for Changing ScAoo/s— Rogie Bender and 
Joan Bartk Ways to spread the message to others. 

Curriculum for 7Vac/tt'rT- Florence Howe- Practical ways teachers can learn 
nonsexist education content and techniques. 

Institutional Sex Role Stereotyping— Giiil McLure and John McLure. Outline 
of a systems approach for change. 

Students and Sex Role Stereotyping— Cldire Fulcher. Programs for meeting stu- 
dent concerns and needs. 

Community Involvemenl—NdydcnQ Paysoure. A look at how community 
groups can foster change in schools. 

Happenings in Your Ilead—Vcrnc Mnberg. Ideas for raising awareness of sex 
role stereotypes. 

Women in Education— Suzdnnc Taylor. Status of women in the education 
profession. 

Use of Media for Community Action- Anne Grant- Demonstration of multi- 
media techniques for increasing community awareness. 

Experience Based upon Career Exploration— Jiin Birk and Faith 1 anncy. Help- 
ing high school ^irls plan their careers- 

Identifying and Changing Our Own Sexist Behavior with Children^-heity Levy. 
H<5W we transmit sex stereotypes to children in the classroom, and how to slop. 
High School C«mcK///w-Cynthia Eaton and Carol Jacobs- A model of women's 
studies for high schools. 

Affirmutivc Action for Education - Ahh^ii Simmons, Writing affirmative action 
plans for school systems and institutions. 

Legal Tools To Fight Sex Discrimination— ChwxXoiiQ l lallam. Existing legislation 
thai prohibits sex discrimination in schools. 

Women's Ilistory-IIerStory-Wiinlrd Gcrshun. Social studies curriculum lor 
high school students. 
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Media Presentations 

Five iTicdL\ presentations were given at intcrx'als during the conference: 

*'Sex Role Stereotypes in Tc>:tbouks" {a slide sliow by Lcnorc Wcitssman). 
Ms. VVeitisman has studied reading, science, spelling, and math textbooks used 
in schools throughout the U.S. This well documented slide show graphically 
demonstrated the prevalenee of sex role stereotyping in textbooks and other 
. instructional materials. 

''Free To Be You and Me" (nonsexist record presented by Lctty Pogrebin). 
The Ms. Foundation had just completed the development of this record. 
Ms. Pogrebin toKl of Mario Thomas' leadership in the development and pro- 
duction of the record and played portions of the material for the audience. 

'*S<5x Stereotyping in Children's Readers ' {a slide show by the Women on 
Words and Images). The Women on Words and Images have provided national 
leadership in their study of children's readers- This slide show presented some 
of their frndin^s and demonstrated techniques for raising consciousness, 
'*Our North American Foremothers'* (a slide show by Anne Grunt). Ms. Grant 
spent months researching the historical contributions of North American 
women. This slide presentation of her findings demonstrated a most effective 
method of supplementing present curric\ilum materials. 

''Dick and Jane" {a slide show by Corrine Perkins), Ms. Perkins, a teacher in 
Iowa City, Iowa, demonstrated how teachers can conduct their own studies 
of textbooks and \ise them as effective methods of in-service training. 

These presentations provided important content for the co\iference and demon- 
strjted the variety of ways in whieli awareness ean be inereased. 
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Participant Reactions 

T<nvard the end o( the conference an cvaliuilioii slicct was distributed, on which 
participants were asked to couimciU on any aspect oT the conference and to give 
their overall reaction. 



Here are some excerpts from ihe comments: 

• The sense of openness in the conference^ the availability of the leaders, the 
speakers, the *'stars" for tLilk at breakfast, hinch, and dinner— was refreshing 
and something you should bottle and sell to all other conferences » * * * I have 
one complaint. There were two or more workshops I wanted to attend, but 
could not because they all took place at the same lime * * . , I think this con- 
ference may be a germinal one from which we will count time hereafter* 

• The speakers and the resources for this conference were excellent* The work- 
shops lacked in depth and did not deal with the underlying social ^ind eco- 
nomic sources of racial and sexual oppression* My concern is that people are 
not aWare of their power. The only way society is going to change is if 
people are aware that they can tLike control over their own lives. 

• Some free associations: Very exciting— feel saturated with ideas^ all pragmatic* 
Received concrete notions for my women's studies course* This conference 
should be yearly* 

• An issue which was raised but not followed up was the issue of class struggle 
which is cross*racial, cross-sexual, and has an important impact on sex role 
stereotyping* 

• I was somewhat disappointed because more practicing teachers were not in 
attendance^ However, it was a transfusion and rededication. 

• The workshops that f attended were very heJpful in terms of information^ 
but I think the conference could have prepared a list of action activities in 
advance for discussion in a general session* . 

• PersoiiaJJy I need to know what local coalitions of powerless minorities and 
women have found out about common needs and what has been done jointly 
that worked* 

• No attention paid to working class needs; focus seemed to be on how to get 
women to achieve and star* 

• A good start; hopefully action on many of the ideas will be forthcoming* 

• I have a strong desire to move into **doing" activities to eliminate sexist 
practices on alJ levels of schooling* In bringing the participants together, the 
conference has established a critical mass* Action activities should be the 
next step* 

• I feel a need for follow* up activities; to know who was here and what they're 
working on, and to devise an agenda for actively dealing with sex bias in 
schools* 

• Why not take a slide show such as Ms* Weitzman's and produce it for a tele- 
vision documentary? 

• There is a need training in how to deal with resistance and hostility and 
the realities of organizing. HopeNEA makes some strong official statements* 
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• I came for ;i specific purpose: Lo find material Lo use Lo Lcach a women's 
history course ^it the high school levcL I did find many good sources. I was 
also stitnulatcd by the personal c^jiiiacliJ with some very dynamic people. 

• I feel the focus should have been on students and the elementary and sec- 
ondary curricula- The workshops in these areas did not supply the needed 
output to effectively mediate change. 

• The workshops I attended on early childhood education and high school 
curriculum were too much focused on reading and activities. I would like to 
have seen more awareness of the hlatant sexism in heaUh education and sex 
education materials. 

m I leave the conference awed by the amotnit of work being done by people all 
over the country. 

• My consciousness level has been murvelously raised. Out of a vague sease ol 
dissatisfaction with sexism and racism^ a sense of direction for action has come. 

• [ liimanism should be used along with racism/sexism. Florence Howe's presen* 
tation gave me some directions and a lot of hope. 

• The feminist movement must be careful to work with ethnic minorities and 
all classes of peoplcr I saw too much of **rm more oppressed than you" diir* 
ing this conference. 

• I was pleased to hear Shirley MeCune say the first day to be careful and not 
put your audience on the defensive. 

• The greatest benefit came from meeting and conversing with educated, in- 
telligent women. 

• The whole human relations; aspect ol the conference was extremely reward- 
ing, and I am enthusiastic about the main idea of pulling together all the 
diverse groups to work together toward the goal of treating people as indi- 
viduals . . - . 1 think I was the only person representing a state Commission 
on the Status of Women. These commissions are the legitimate arm of state 
governments dealing with the problems of w<}men. 

• The conference gave me contact with creative people, exposed me to novel 
and stimulating; ideas^ and acquainted me with excellent resources. 

• I would like to see sample program tools developed for immediate use. For 
example, (1) a six-session in-service training program for elementary school 
teachers; and (2) a complete program for one high school course in family 
living. 

• Many issues raised were not resolved^ but I saw the function of the conference 
to raise issues that must be addressed in the future. 

In summary, most comments were complimentary about the speakers, the re- 
sources, the facilities, and the general organization of the conference. The most 
frequent criticisms concerned the repetitive aspects of the media presentations 
and the lack of opportunity to attend more of the workshops. Some participants 
came with higher expectations than a three-day conference could meet. In general 
such people recognized the practical limitations imposed by the time factor. 
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State and Local Conferences 

Impact o[ the nalional conference is still being felt. To djile, project staff liave 
assisted ;i total of 12 similar cotiierences wiiti planning, materials, or implementa- 
tion. Three more conferences are scheduled for fall 1973, Those held to date 
include: 

Washington Education Association, Seattle. Washir^aton, March 16<17» 1973 

The Human Relations Commission of the WEA sponsored a conference on 
Racism, Sexism, and Classism in Education. Sex bias concerns were a major 
foeiis. Highlights of the conference included the development of action plans 
for continuing work to change opportunities for minorities and women, and 
the organization of a group that will be implementing these plans. Contact: 
Paul 1 anaka, 2000 Tacoma Mall, Suite G-3G, Tacoma, Washington 98409, 

Boston Conference, March 24^ 1973 

Mayor Kevin Whicc's special assistant for educational affairs, Robert Schwarcz, 
initiated a conference with the cooperation of the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Boston Teachers Union^ the Massachusetts Teachers 
Association^ and the National Education Association, The one-day conference 
drew more than 300 participants and has sparked numerous follow-up activities, 
A report of the conference is being developed. Contact persons: Cecelia 
DiBella and Cathy Minicucci, Miissaehusctts Department of Education, 182 
Treinont Street, Boston^ Massachusetts 021 1 1, 

Maine Conferences (Portland, Bangor, and Presque Isle), April 10-12, 1973 

The Maine State Department of Education initiated a series of three con- 
ferences to increase educators' awareness of sex discrimination and the need to 
modify ctirricttlum and administrative policies. The Maine Stipcrintendcnts 
Associaticm and the Maine Teachers Association served as cosponsors for the 
conferences. Contact: Shirley Ezzy, Maine State Department of Education 
and Citltural Ser\'iceSt Statehoiise, Augusta, Maine 04330, 

Fort Wayne, Indiajna, April 15, 1973 

The Fort Wayne Education Association spons<5recl a conference on Values 
and Curriculum Concerns, One of the areas highlighted was the relationship 
l)etween values and sex role stereotypes, Contiict: Maivin Ross, ISTA, 1520 
Spy Run Avenue, Fort Wayne, Indiana 4G805, 

Teacher Leadership Program, New York CitV. April 23-26, 1973 

A three-day program for Icadei's of teacher organizations was sponsored by 
the Teacher Leadership Program^ which is administered by the Office of Teach- 
er Education, City University of New York, The focus of ilje Ct>nfcrenee was 
the educational iinpliCations of the sexual revolution, the fcmhiist movement, 
changing sex roles, and discrimination against women in education. Contact: 
Myron Eiehcnnaii, Teacher Leadership Progranu CUNY, 1 41 1 Broadway^ 
New York, New Ynrk 10018, 
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Arkansas Conference, Little Rock, Arkansas, May 5, ;d73 

A conference was si>onsnrccl t>y the Governors Commission on ihe SluLus o\ 
Women, llic Arkansas Department of Education, tlic Arkansas Kdiicalion Asso- 
ciation, and the Univci'siiy of Arkansas Chapter of the Commission on the 
Status of Women* The one-diiy conference initiated the exploration of how 
citizens and educators can work to eliminate sex role stereotyping. Contact: 
Cora McHenry, AEA Building, J 500 W. 4th Street, Little Rock, Arkansas 
72201. 

Florida Education Association, Tattahsssee, Florida, May 1 1973 

A two-day conference sponsored by the Florida Education Association 
probed the ways that citizens itnd educators can reduce sex vole stereotyping in 
schools. Analysis of pending legislation and the involvement of women's groups 
highlighted the conference* Contact: Molly Sample, Florida Education Associ- 
ation, 208 W. Pensaeola Street, Tallahassee, Florida 32305. 

Houston, Texas, May 12, 1973 

A task force on education, sponsored by WEAL, Houston NOW, Galveston 
NOW, YWCA, and Houston Teachers Association, held a one-day workshop to 
examine sex stereotypes ii^ schools* The group wilt continue to work with 
slittewide groups in deveh)ping action. Contact: Gertrude Barnstone, P-0* 
Box 2222, Houston, Texas 7700L 

Texas Conference, Austin, Texas, May 18-20, 1d73 

A statewide conference coordinated by Jane Wells andjane Hickcy of the 
State Board of Education was directed to developing action plans for reducing 
sexism in clemcntnry and sceondar>' schools-- A coalition made up of individual 
leaders worked with the Tex^ts Education Agency and the Texas Classroom Asso- 
ciation in sponsoring the eonferenee. As a result of the conrerenee, 1 10 persons 
are now involved in the continuiiig work of the task force- A conference report 
is available. Contact: Jane Hrckey, 6921 Thornclirfe, Austin, Texas 7873 L 

Connecticut Education Association, May 19, 1d73 

The second CEA Couference f()eused on the legal tools for combating sex 
discrimination and the variety of ways that sex discrimination manifests itself 
ill elementary and secondary edueaiion. The primary focus of the conference 
was to develop action striUegics for reducing sex role stereotypes. A report of 
the Conference will he availahle. Contact: Suxanne Taylor, Connecticut Edu- 
cation Association, 21 Oak Street, Hartford, Connecticut 061 OG- 
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Follow-Up Evaluation 

AI ut u six*moiuli interval J a follow-up quest 10 nimire was circulated to all 
pai ticipauts to see liow ihey evaluated the confereuce itself and to discover wluil 
ways tile coulcrcnce had inriueuccd them. I'hc 25 responses received by June 15, 
1973jarC summarized below; 

• The most frequently mentioned motivations for attending the conference 
were to establish communication and iogathcr information. These goals 
were fully realized by 92 percent and partly realized by 8 percent. 

• The quality of the main speakers was rated as good to excellent by 96 per- 
cent and poor by 4 percent. 

• The workshops \vere considered good to excellent by 87.5 percent and poor 
by 12.5 percent. 

• The quality of conlerenee materials was rated good to excellent by 100 
percent. 

• Facilities and arrangements were rated under four subdivisions: housing and 
food^9S percent good to excellent; transportation— 75 percent good to ex- 
cellent; informal discussions— 90 percent good to excellent; and social 
opportunities— 623 percent good and 37,5 percent less than good. 

Respondents mentioned a variety of ways the conference could have been 
improved: 

. . . Provide for more informal discussionSi hospitality^ and free time. 
. . . Hold state group meetings and emphasize action back home. 
. . . Repeat workshops and distribute workshop handouts to total group, 
. . . Provide more in-depth involvement in fewer areas^ and add problem-solving 
exercises. 

. . . Have fewer slide shows with more polished and condensed content. 
H . , Hold meetings in WashingtoUi D*C.i and have telephones in rooms. 

• • • Stick to elementary-secondary problems in sexism/racism and supply more 

follow-up information. 
. . . provide better transportation. 

Asked how the conference influenced their perception of sex-role stereotyping 
in schools, more than 50 percent of ihe respondents reported expanded personal 
awareness and reinforced perceptions. For some^ the conference pointed up the 
difficulties involved in changing attitudes. 

The conference stimulated follow-up activities in numerous ways. Typical 
follow-up activities reported by respondents included increased crossovers to other 
organizations to spread the message on sexism/racism through speaking, writings 
research, and exchange of resources; clarification of goals and priorities and de- 
velopment of concrete methods for change^ and the sharing of conference experi- 
ences with colleagues^ including teachers^ students, administrators, and school 
boards. To some participants the major new direction suggested by the conference 
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was Itgal action to onforco tqual rights, particularly undor Title IX of the Educa- 
tion Amtndmtnts of 1972. 

There is evidence Iroin the tollovv-up qutstioiinairt (hat the conference mattrhils 
vvert rtprodueed indtptndtntty ;ind distribtittd vvidtiy in schools and btyond^ to 
newspapers, periodicals^ spoiikers, writers, and researchers. More than 300 copies of 
the materials were distributed to nonparticipants by NEA, 

Respondents were asked to report postconference experiences that either en- 
couraged or discouraged further activities. Among the encouraging items were 
good attendance at state conferences on sex role stereotyping; programs at profes- 
sional conventions (APGA, APA, ASCD, AAHPER); increased flow of in formation 
within states on sex stereotyping and sex discrimination, including more open dis- 
cussion of the topic among cducaiors't individual pursuits of (a) Ph.D. program in 
SOX roles and (b) development of guidelines lor equal opportunity in athletics. 
Participants reported discouragement about failure to pass the Equal Rights 
Amendment (ERA) in their states; state legislators who cloud the issue with such 
thint;*^ us women pickets or **bra burning"; state human relations departments 
that ignore sexism and focus only on racism; resistance to change by "protectors 
of the system"; hostile reaction of school boards; the feeling among teachers that 
the problem is too big to cope with; and women who shy away from administra- 
tion and positions of authority in education. 

Services that the Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education could provide, as 
seen by respondents, were a newsletter through which to share data and experi- 
ences; specific materials for workshops; guidelines for assessment of sexism; 
research in sex discrimination and sex differences; teaching materials such as 
mini-Courses for high schools; bibliographies of nonsexist textbooks and other re- 
sources; films and slide shows for distribution; regional lists of speakers and lead- 
ers for meetings, workshops, and conferences; and current data on legislation and 
court cases. Many participants expressed interest in contributing information and 
articles for publication and distribution by the Resource Center. Some also offered 
to serve as consultants. 

Suggestions for '*the next step for action" showed similarity in major priori- 
ties, while reflecting differences in local or state situations. Several respondents 
mentioned the need for legal action and for enforcement of antidiscrimination 
laws. In the many states where legal action by teachers to counter sex discrimi- 
nation is just beginning, this is a first priority. Respondents from states where 
legal action has proved its effectiveness H!^ve higher priority to other approaches, 
such as curriculum reform. Several cited the need for publicity to influence edu- 
cators and the general public. Reforms in curriculum, textbooks, counseling, 
teacher education, and school administration also were considered important. 
Some respondents emphasized the need to develop a data bank of research on 
issues related to sex discrimination* 
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Three of the '*other comments" the evaluation Ibrms elicited are of special 
interest: 



• "Teachers are tlie key " 

• **A girl should be educated to appreciate herself/^ 

• ^'Children should be encouraged to write about their own sex roles/' 
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APPENDIX A 
Organizations Included in Group Consultations 



ERIC 



i - American Association of University Professors 

Committee on the Status; of Women in the Profession 

2. American Association of University Women 

3. American Chemical Society 

Women Chemist's Committee 

4. American Federation of Teachers 

Women's Rights Committee 

5. American Friends Service Committee 

6. American Historical Association 

Committee on the Status of Women 

7. American Library Association 

Task Force on th** Status of Women 

8. American Personnel and Guidance Association 

9- American Political Science Association 

Committee on the Status of Women in the Profession 
Women's Caucus for Political Science 

10, American Psychological Association 

Task Force on the Status of Women in Psychology 
Ih American Sociological AsF;ociation 

Committee on the Status of Women 

12. American Speech and Hearing Association 

Subcommittee on the Status of Women 

13. Association of American Colleges 

Project on Status and Education of Women 

14. Association for Women in Nfathematics 

15. Black Women's Community Development Foundation, Washington, D,C, 

16. Business and Professional Women 

17. Center for a Voluntary Society 

18. Church Women United 

19. Citizens Advisory Council on the Status of Women 

Department of Labor 

20. Coordinating Committee on Women in the Historical Profession 

Department of Political Science, University of Illinois, Urbana 

21 . Day Care and Child Development Council 

22. Delta Kappa Gamma 

23. Delta Sigma Theta 

24. Detroit Industrial Mission 

25. D.C. Commission on the Status of Women 

26. Emma WiUard Task Force on Education^ Minneapolis, Minn, . 
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27. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Federal Women's Program 

28. The Feminist Press 

29. Girl Scouts of America 

30. Girl Scouts of America, Metropolitan Council 

31. League of Women Voters 

32. Montgomery County (Maryland) Commission for Women 

33. NAACP 

34. National Association of Media Women 

35. National Association of Negro Business and Professional Women 

36. National Association of Women Deans and Counselors 
37- National Council of Administrative Women in Education 

38. National Council of Negro Women 

39. National Welfare Rights Organization 

40. National Organization for Women-National and D.C. 

41. Phi Delta Kappa 

42. U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 

43. Women on Words and Images, Princeton, NJ. 

44. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Women's Action Program 

45. Women's Equity Action League 

46. Women's Media Workshop, Washington, D.C. 

47. YWCA 
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APPENDIX B 
Conference Highlights and Reminders 



SEX ROLE STEREOTYPES CONFERENCE 
November 24*26,1972 
AirJie House 
Warrenlon, Virginia 

Welcome 

The NEA Tcaclicr Rights Division unci U*S, Otficc of Education welcome you 
U) an eKciling working conlerenee. The eunfercnee materials, panel discussions 
and workshops ihal you will pai licipate in ihis weekend are designed to help you 
iiiiclcrstand sex role differentiuliun as experienced by American Indi^xns, Asians, 
Blacks, Chicaniis^ Piierio Rtcans, and WViileSj and lu eliminate discriminatory 
sexual stereotyping from all aspects of public school life* 

l^eel liee to call on ihe Nt^A conference staff should you need any assistance. 

Reminders 

Conference recorders should plan to meet at 9:30 p.m., Friday^ to discuss 
assl^^nments* The room will be annoimced during the first general session. Do 
not forget to return all completed recorder forms to the Registration Desk* 

l.ost materials will be replaced for $15.00. 

Don't miss any of the scheduled meals; the Airlie House dining room is the 
only one within miles. 

Messages will be held at the Registration Desk* 

Conference Personalities 

ELIZABETH DUNCAN KOONTZ, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
Special Counselor to the Secretary for Women's Programs, Director of the 
Women's Bureau^ Washington, D*C. 

Ms. Koonlz, ii past president of the NEA, was appointed Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Labor in April 1971 und has servcct as Director of the W^)men*s 
Bureau and U*S. Delegate to the United iNations since J 969. She previously 
worked for many years as a special education teacher in Salisbury, N.C, Ms* 
Koijntz received the M.A* degree from Atlanta University, tlie B>A. from 
Livingston College. 

LOUISE R* WHITE, Director/Feacher Corps, Washington, D.C* 

Before becoming director of the Teacher Corps, Ms. White was a history, 
English, and drama teacher. She also worked in Los Angeles as an interviewer 
for KTTV, educational consultant to the city schools, program management 
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specialist to the Economic Youth Opportunities Agency, and probalion counselor 
for ihe couniy probation departmenL Ms, White is u past director of the Con- 
ference on the Black W<3niaii's Agentla and is the author of many publications, 
including: '*The Black Woman's Agenda," *'LimUed Employment Opportunilios 
for Women," 'implications of New Divorce Lav in California," and "A Pep 
spective of Community Involvement in Education/' Ms< White received the Ph<D, 
degree from Clarcmont Graduate School, the M<A< degree from California State 
University, and the B,A, degree from Arkansas State College, 

CECILIA SUAREZ, Assoeiule Professor <}f Education, California Potytechnical 
State University, Pomona, California. 

Currently an associate professor of education, Ms* Siiarcz is chairwoman of 
both the National Chicana Foimdaiion and the Los Angeles Head Start agency, 
MENA. She previously taught in elementary and junior high school and directed 
a community action program and a bilingual/bicullural head start training pro- 
gram ihnjugh the UCLA Chicano Studies Department, Ms, Suarez received the 
M.A. degree From Cal Slate, Los Angeles, and is completing her doctoral studies 
at UCLA, 

CELESTE ULRICH, Professor of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, N<}rlh Carolina* 

Ms* Ulrich, who is vice president of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation and chairperson of ihc AAHPER Physical 
Education Division, has been a professor at UNC since 1 95G. She is the author 
uf The Growing Years— Adolescence (AAHPER, J962) and The Social Matrix of 
Physical Education {Prentice-Hall, 1968)< Ms, Ulrich received the Ph,D. degree 
from the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, and the M,A< and 
B,S. degrees from the University of North Carolina. 

MICHELE D, RUSSELL, Consultant, Detroit, Michigan, 

Currently a consultant in race relations, Ms- Russell wa,s formerly on the staff 
of the Detroit Industrial Mission. She has been a guest lecturer on Black arl^ 
history, and politics and the psyehol<}gy of racism; research assistant and editor 
of the MeCone Commission advisory report on the history of race riots in the 
U<S<; and consultant to the Los Angeles Human Relations Commission on poliee- 
community relations and racism. Ms, Russell has written "Erased, Debased, and 
Encased: The Dynamics of Black Education Colonization in America" {College 
English. April 1970) and "Notes Toward a Radical Course in Black Literature*' 
{The Radical Teacher, Winter 1969)< She received the B.A< degree fnjm the 
University of Southern California and is a Ph,D, candidate at Brown University, 

FLORENCE HOWE, Professor of Humanities, SUNY at Old Westbury, New 
York, 

Ms< Howe, founder and editor of The Feviinist Press and editorial board mem- 
ber of Women's Studies: An Interdisciplinary Journal, has taught at SUNY since 
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1971. She previously taught at Goucher and Queens Colleges^ Hofstra University, 
and the University of Wisconsin. Ms. Howe directed the Goucher-Baltimore City 
Schools Pilot Projecl in the Teaching of Poetry. She received the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Wisconsin, the M.A. from Smith, and the B.A. from Hunter 
College. 

WADE WILSON, President, Cheyney State College, Cheyney, Pennsylvania. 
Wade serves as an elected member of the Executive Committee of NEA. He is 
active in many activities including the Council on Human Relations and has just 
completed a term as President of the Council on Human Relations. 

SAMUEL B. ETHRIDGE, Director, NEA Teacher Rights Division. He directs 
NEA programs in the promotion of Human and Civil Rights of Educators and 
Students and providing leadership for solving social problems. 

MARGAP.ET STEVENSON, Assistant Executive Secretary for Programs, NEA: 
She directs NEA programs outlined in the six program goal areas. An advocate of 
classroom teachers, Margaret is presently the highest ranking female staff member 
of NEA. 

SHIRLEY McCUNE, Associate Director, Human Relations Section, NEA Teach- 
er Rights Division. Shirley has had primary responsibility for the implementation 
of the conference. 

HAZEL BLAKEY, Conference Coordinator, NEA Teacher Rights Division. 
Hazel has played a key role in the development and implementation of the con- 
ference. She is responsible for administrative support for the conference. 

NORAH ALEMANY, University of California^ Riverside. Norah^s primary interest 
is in early childhood education. Her workshop will discuss models for Non-Sextst 
Early Childhood Education. 

JOAN BARTL, Women on Words and Imagps^ Princeton, New Jersey. Joan is a 
member. of a team of women who have established themselves as experts in articu- 
lating ways that sexism is perpetuated in elementary schools and means of bring- 
ing about change. She will present materials in the workshop on Consciousness- 
Ratsing Techniques for Changing Schools. 

ROGIE BENDER, Women on Words and Images^ Princeton, New Jersey. Rogie 
has established herself as an actton-ortented member of the Women on Words and 
Images group. She will be presenting her ideas in the workshop on Consciousness- 
Raising Techniques for Changing Schools. 

JAN BIRK, University of Maryland Counseling Center^ College Park^ Maryland. 
Jan, a clinical psychologist, has been active in programs which meet the needs of 
college and the mature woman. More recently, she has been working to develop 
career counseling models for high school girls. This will be presented in the work- 
shop, Experience-Based Career Exploration. 
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CECILIA BURCIAGA, a program analyst at the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, has been working on the "Mexican American Education Study." 

CYNTHIA EATON, Women on Words and Images, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Cynthia is a leader in raising the awareness of others to the ways that sex role 
stereotypes affect education. She participated in planning the Confer^ince and 
developing materials, and will discuss fligh School Curriculum in her workshop, 

CLAIRE FULCHER, Director, Women's Resource Center, YWCA, Claire has 
been an active participant in the development of the Conference. She has recently 
assumed responsibility for the YWCA's Women's Resource Center, She will par- 
ticipate in the workshop on Students and Sex Rote Stereotyping. 

MAR'raA GERSHUN, The Feminist Press, Old Westbury, New York, Martha 
has been working with teachers in the New York City School System to develop 
materials that incorporate women's roles and contributions. She prepared mate- 
rials for the conference and will present them in the workshop Women's History- 
Herstory. 

ANNE GRANT, National Organiiiation for Women, New York City, New York, 
Anne, chairperson of the NOW Committee on Education^ is an outstanding leader 
in documenting how schools promote sexism. She has recently developed the 
multimedia presentation, Our North American Foremothers, which provides a 
much needed resource depicting the contribution of women. 

CHARLOTTE HALLAM, Staff Associate, DuShane Fund, NEA, Charlotte, a 
DuShane Fund lawyer in the NEA Teacher Rights Division, has led the way in the 
litigation of women's rights as they affect teachers. She will present a workshop 
on Legal Tools To Fight Sex Discrimination. 

CAROL JACOBS, Women on Words and Images, Princeton, New Jersey, Carol, 
a member of the dynamic team making up the Women on Words and Images, Ihas 
assisted in the development of materials for the conference and will be presenting 
ideas in the workshop on ffigk School Curriculum. 

KATE KIRKHAM, Program Associate, NEA Teacher Rights Division. Kate's 
primary NEA responsibilities are in the Held of human relations training. 

BETTY LEVY, Teachers College, Columbia University. Betty's research on the 
socialisation of children appeared in Feminist Studies. She developed an article for 
the December 1972 issue of Today *s Education. Her workshop. Identifying and 
Changing Our Own Sexist Behavior with Children, will give participants a chance 
to better understand how classroom procedures and practices perpetuate sex role 
stereotypes. 

CORA McHENRY, Arkansas Education Association, Cora is well known with- 
in NEA for her training skills and work in the field of human relations. 
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GAIL McLURE, Education Department, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Gail wiis the first author to articulate problems of sex role stereotyping in the NEA 
journal, T oday^s Education, She has played a key leadership role in the state of 
Iowa in developing efforts to combat sex role stereotyping. She will present her 
Ideas in the work!;hop on Institutional Sex Role Stereotypmg, 

JOHN McLURE, Education Department, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
One of the first persons in teacher training institutions to draw attention to the 
problems of sex role stereotyping- He will present strategies for a systems ap- 
proach to changing educational practice in the vfoiV.s\\op^ Institutional Sex Role 
Stereotyping, 

VERNE MOBERG, The Feminist Press, Old VVestbury, New York. Verne, a 
skilled v^nr^ter and editor, has assisted with many of the conference materials. She 
will be presenting a workshop outlining ways that community groups can be in- 
volved in reducing sex role stereotypes, 

ELLEN PATTON, Director, Student Counseling Project, YWCA Women's Re- 
source Center, Ellen has been committed to the involvement of girU in developing 
models for counseling. She has made the arrangements and will participate in the 
workshop on Students and Sex Role Stereotyping, 

MAYDENE PAYSOURE, Training Department, NAACP. Maydene, a vital and 
active resource for the planning of the conference, brings a wealth of experience 
in social change efforts* Slie will be presenting a workshop on Community Involve- 
ment* 

CORRINE PERKINS, Iowa City Schools, Iowa City, Iowa- Corrine's interests 
in sex role stereotypes and the development of materials are combined in the slide 
sliow *'DiL'k and Jane Receive a Lesson in Sex Discrimination,'* The show will be 
available for use in educational associations and cooperating groups, 

LETTY P0GREBIN,A/5, Magazine, New York. Letty's primary interest and re- 
sponsibility with Ms* Magazine is the coverage and development of nonsexist ma- 
terials for children. She will be presenting one of the projects of the Ms- founda- 
tion. 

AL IHEA SIMMONS, Director for Training, NAACP, Althca, a leader in the 
women's movement and women's participation in the labor force, has partici- 
pated in the development the conference* She will be giving specific ideas for 
implementing Affirmative Action for Education in her workshop, 

MARY FAITH TANNEY, University of Maryland Counseling Center, College 
Park, Maryland. Faith, a psychologist, has been working to increase high school 
girls' interests in career planning. She will be presenting one model in the work- 
shop on Experience-Based Career Exploratton*^ 

SUZANNE TAYLOR, Research Director, Connecticut Education Association, 
llurtford, Connecticut, Suzanne, who helped organize the Spring 1972 CEA Con- 
ference on the 51% Minority, will conduct a workshop on Women in Education* 
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LENORE WEITZMANj Professor^ University of Califomiaj Davis. Lenore is well 
knovkm for her research on children's books. Her presentation during the conference 
represents continuing research into the messages thar textbooks give to children. 

SARA ZIMETj Reading Research Project^ University of Colorado Medical 
School^ Denver^ Colorado. Sara has been involved in the study of instruction since 
1952. She is the editor of the book What Children Read in Schools. Her work- 
shop will focus on techniques for analyzing institutional materials. 
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APPENDIX C 
Conference Program 




Friday. November 24 * 

9:30 a*m. J^^^^ Registration Opens 

12:00 NOON ^ Buffet Lunch 

1:30 p.m. Opening Remarks 

Sam Ethridgc, Director 
Teacher Rights 
Presiding 

Welcome from NEA 
Margaret Stevenson 
Program Director, NEA 

Remarks 

Louise Whitef Director 

Teacher Corps 

U.S. Office of Education 

2: 15 p.m. Break 

2:45 p.m. '"^ General Session— Presiding: 

Dr. Wade Wilsojtf President 

Cheyney College 

NEA Executive Committee 

Conference Framework 
Shirley McCune 

3:00 p.m* Panel— Education for Survival 

Elizabeth Koontz^Moderator 
Directorf Women*s Bureau 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Schools and Economic Survival 
Michele Russell, Consultant 
Detroit, Michigan 

Schools and Physical Survival 

Celeste Ulrich 

University of North Carolina 

Schools and Psychological/ 
Cultural Survival 

Cecilia Suarez 

National Chicana Foundation 

4:15 p.m. Small Groups Discussions of Panel 

Presentation— Group assignment 
by name badge. 

5:30*p.m. Free Time 

6:30 p.m. Dinner 

7:30 p-m. Continuation of Small Group 

Discussion Sessions 
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8:30 p-m- 



General Session— Questions for the 
l^anel 

Social Hour 



9:30 p-m- 



Saturday^ November 25 

8:00 a-m- 
9:00 a-m- 



Break fast 



Slide Show 



Sex Role Stereotyping in Textbooks 

Lenore Weitzman 

Dale Bustamante 

University of California^ Davv: 



Education Association Involvement 
Cora McHenry 

Arkansas Education Association 
Kate Kirkham 

National Education Association 

Racism/Sexism 

Mickele Russell, Consultant 
Detroit^ Michigan 

Analyzing Instructional Materials- 
Content Analysis 
Sara Zimet 

University of Colorado Medical 
School 

Non-Sexist Early Childhood Education 
Norah Alemany 

University of California, Riverside 
Consciousness Raising Techniques for 
Changing Schools 

Rogie Bender 

Joan Bartl 
' Women on Words and Images 

So You Want To Teach Women's 
Studies? 
Florence Howe 
SUNY/Old Westbury 

Institutional Sex Role Stereotyping 
John McLure 
Gail McLure 
University of Iowa 

Students and Sex Role Stereotyping 
Ellen Patton 
Claire Fulcher 
Students 

YWCA Women^s Resource Center 



10:00 a,m. 



Workshops 
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Community Involvement 

Maydenc Paysoure 



NAACP 



Happenings in Your Head 



Verne Moberg 
Feminist Press 



12:00 NOON 
2:00 p m. 



"Free To Be You and Me*' 



Lunch 



Letty Pogrebin 
Ms. Foundation 



2:30 p,m. 



Slide Show Presentation 



Women on Words and Images 
Sex Stereotyping in Children's 
Reading 



Women in Education 

Sitzannc Taylor 

Connecticut Education Association 

Use of Media for Commumty Action 
Our North American Foremothers 

National Organization for Women 

Anne Grant 
, Experience Based Career Exploration 

Jan Birk 

Mary Faith Tanney 
University of Maryland 

Identifying and Changing Our Own 
Sexist Behiivior with Children 

Betty Levy 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
High School Curriculum 
Cynthia Eaton 



Women on Words and Images 

Affirmative Action For Education 
AUkea Simmons 
NAACP 

Legal Tools To Fighi Sex Discriiniird- 
lion 

Charlotte llallam 
DuShant^ fund 

National Education Association 
Counseling Needs of Spanish Ameri- 
can Boys and Girls 
Cecilia Burciaga 

US. Commission on Civil Rights 



3:15 p^m. 



Workshops 



Carol Jacobs 



Women's History-Herstory 
Martita Gerskun 
Feminist Press 

5:30 p-m. Free Time 

6:30 p.m. Dinner 

7:30 p.m. General Session 

Presentation— Slide Show 

Corrine Perkins 

Dick <ind Jane Receive a Lesson 
in Sex Discrimination 

Special Interest Caucuses 
Special Interest Workshops 

Sunday. November 26 

8:00 a.m. Breakfast 

9:00 a.m. Schools and Political Survival 

Florence Howe 
Feminist Press 

9:45 a.m. Framework for Action— S/i/r/e>^ AlcCune 

10:00 a.m. State and Regional Group Meetings 

Back Home Plans 

11:30 a.m. Reporting and General Session 

Sam Ethridge 

A Look to the Future 
Dr. Wade Wilson 
12:30 p.m. Lunch 
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APPENDIX D 



Statement by Black Caucus 

November 26, 1972 

STATEMENT OF CONCERN TO: Shirley McCune, Conference Director 

Margaret Stevenson 
Samuel Ethridge 

We as participants of The Sex Role Stereotype Conference recognize that there is 
a need for counseling of all minority students. Therefore, we feel that the work- 
shop focusing on counseling should have been multi*ethnic in scope since we 
recognize that students are not only counseled by professionals from their partic- 
ular ethnic background but in many cases by professionals of other ethnic/racial 
backgrounds. 

We feel that the tone foi multi-ethnic counseling should be stressed by NEA be- 
cause of the cultural^ socio-economic^ linguistic and psychological make-up of 
young people in the educational system. The very omission of mutti^ethnic 
counseling historically has perpetuated low self-esteem, intellectual alienation 
and has deprived minority students of the survival skills necessary to become 
effective and productive members of the American work force. 

We recommend that future NEA conferences of this type focus on counseling in 
its entirety. To avoid further negative emphasis on the many differences within 
our multi-ethnic culture, we should be prepared to deal with these differences 
constructively. We feel NEA should provide the materials and qualified staff mem- 
bers to effectively foster better relationships among all professional educators and 
counselors. 

Black Caucus 

Conference on Sex Role Stereotypes 

cc: George Jones 

NEA Minority Caucus 
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TITLE 



''Education for Siimval: 

Schools and Sex Role Stereotypes" 

Physical Roles 

"Human Status for Women" 



"Sport: Women Sit in the Back of 
the Bus" 



^'Should Girls Play Football, 
and Boys Change Diapers?" 



"The FemaJe of the Species*' 



'*The Writing Is on the Wall for 
Girls Programs" 



"Competitive Sports for Girls: 
Effects on Growth, Development 
and Health" 



PRECONFERENCE MATERIALS 



SOURCE 



DESCRIPTION 



Shirley McCune 
NEA Teacher Rights 



Collection of articles and questions related to the v\^ays 
schools prepare children for physical, economic, psy* 
chologit'al^ cultural^ and political roles. 



Kathryn F, Clurcnbuch - Speech 
to Midv\^est Association for 
Physical Education of College 
Women 



Marie Hart 

(Psychology Todays 
October 1971) 

Sally Wendkos Olds 
(Reprinted by permission of 
The Nev\^ York Company) 

Marion Corv\^ell 
{Contact magazine^ Fall 
1972) 



Marjorie Blaufarb 
{Update, December 1972) 



G. Lav\^rence Rarick, University 
of California, in Dorothy Harris' 
DGWS Research Reports: 
Women in Sports, Washington, 
D,C» AAHPER, 1971 



Discussion of the manner in which girls, through school 
socialization, haVe been systematically denied the oppor- 
tunity to develop their physical skills and participate in 
a wide variety of physical activity. Also a general dis- 
cussion on later discrimination against women in many 
areas* 

Discussion of the relationship between femininity, 
athletic involvement^ and achievement, and the role 
conflicts that result. 

Discussion of sex role stereotyping in an analysis of 
children's play, with some discussion of parental in- 
fluence* 

A general description of the many strengths of girls and 
women in comparison to their male counterparts in 
society, e.g*, population, intellectual development^ types 
of physical development. 

An analysis of new studies and legislation affecting 
girls' participation in traditionally male high school 
athletic competitions. 

A discussion of girls' physical development, matura* 
tion, and health in rebtion to participation in athletic 
activity and competition, and vice versa* 
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TITUE 



Economic Roles 

**TwiUy Facts on Womtrn Workers^' 



Steps To Advance Equal Employment 
Opportiitiity for Women, 

Women as Percent o[ Tr:,al Workers 
^ in Selected Nonfarm Ocatpatjons> 
April 1972 

"Fully Employed Women Contjn\ie To 
Earn Less than Fully Employed Men 
of Either White or Minority Races" 

**Most Women Work Because of 
Economic Need" 

'^Counseling for Careers" 



Psychological/Cultural Roles 

^'Women's Liberation or Exploding 
the Faiiy Princess Myth" 

erJc 



SOURCE 



DESCRIPTION 



U.S. Department of Commerctr 
Burea\i of the Ctrnsus 
U.S. Department of Health, 
Education* and Welfare 
National Center for Social 

Statistics 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Buri^au of Labor Statistics and 
Wage and Hour Division 



Basic facts on women in labor market 



Eq\ial Employmi^nt Opportunity A guide for or^nizations to adopt toward the 
Commission advancement of opportunity for women. 



Women's Bureau - Employmt'nt 
Standards Administration 



Graph on this subject 



Women's Bureau - Employment 
Standards Administration 



Graph on this subject 



Women's Bureau - Employment 
Standards Administration 



Graph on this subject 



Joyce De neb rink 

(Contact magazine. Fall 1972) 



A discussion of women's opportunities in the job 
market. A look at career placement attitudes^ responses 
from business recruiters, and the future of women in 
business. 



Anne Grant West 

(Schotastic Magazine^ 
November 1971) 



A discussion of underachievement, or failure to achieve 
success 



"A brij^hl woman is caught in t\ double Matinu MoriRr 

bind. In aLhicvcinent^oricntccl siLuaLions, (Psycliology Today) 
she wt>rrics not only abont railinc, but 
aUo ahouL success/* 

"Sexual Discntninatioti in the Myra Sadker and David Sadkc 

Kicinentury School'* (Tht^ National Ekmcntary * 

Princilmh October 1972) 



'Look Jane Look, Sec Sex Slcreotypes'' 



^BUick Woman'' 



Women on Words and Images 
[NJILA l<iwiew,Ui\\i:\\ 1972) 

Vistula Chapman 
Department of llistoiy 
Vemple University 



The Building of the Gilded Cage'' 



"^'Sister and Brother: Getting Ahead 
[ogethcr'* 



White Over Bhiek: Racism and Sexism 
in American Society^' 



Jo Freeman ■ 

(Reprinted fi-om The Third 
Year: Wfomcn's Liberation, 
197J) 

Aileen C. llernandcv. 
{CouUii:l magazine. 
Fall 1972) 

AJarie M, Fortune - paper for 
Resource Center on Women^ 
YWCA 



Reeommendations to IIFAV Women's 
Action Progi am 



HEW Spanish-Speaking 
Women's Concerns Group 



Background Information 



HEW Spanish-Speaktng 
Women's Concerns Group 



A study of why women So often lend to avoid 
success, done on the basis of TaT tests adminis- 
tered lo groups of college men and women. 

Discussion of male and female role awareness in 
elementary sehool ehildien, as a partial result of 
teacher inllucnce at!d the elementary school 
experience. 

A study of elementary sehool texts and their 
elTeets on socialization. 

A discussion of the theme of black women as a 
dominant force in the developmetit and smvival 
ol' black people^ and the relationship oT blaek 
women to the women's movement in general- 
Analysis of how tlie overall political structure 
affects women^ from a legale soeiological^ and 
psychological framework. 

A discussion of the dual oppression of Black 
women as Blacks and as women. 

A discussion of the relationship between raetsin 
and sexism--both products of the dominant white 
male culture. 

An artielc on making the women^s action program 
relevant to Spanisli-speaking women. Includes: 

Facts on Americans of Spanish origin and 
Mexican-Americans in the U.S. 



TITLE 



SOURCE 



DESCRIPTION 



^'Re<:oiiitncndcd RcslmIlIi t^rojcci VH" 
"Rc<:uiiiiiiLiukcI kcsciirdi Projcci 

'*Coif>nizctl Woman, Tlic Chi<:aiia'* 
"The Mexican- A iiiLrtLiiii Woiiiiiii" 



'l.;is Mujcrcs KiiLoin aji^Ld To Gel 
Involved" 



^Changing Sdioul IJivirunihciu* 



I IKW Spiinish-Spcakiiiji^ 
W<iiiicirsCou<:cms Grouj) 

Ill^W Spanisli*S|>LMki]i^^ 
Women's Con<:t!rns Gmiip 



Kli/.^bcih SuthcnaiHl 
(III Sixtcrhood fs Poivi'rful, 
cdiicd by Robin Mov]ir;tn. 
New York: Vintage Books, 
1976: 



PnjjcLi rCLomiiicndaUon to slndy Uic develop^ ^\ 
mciil ol a CInL'anii l*crspc<:UVL\ ^ 

Rcscarcli projcLi rcLummcnd;iiioii to sliidy Cliicana 
patUTii uf marriage as it may rcliitc lo Cliicnnus' 
subordinaic status in Amcri<:an suciL'ty. 

A discussion ol women 11s a coIoni/,cd j^nmp, n<il 
merely an oppressed one. 



Knri<]UcU Lonyiiuex y Vawpiez A look al the history of Cliicnna women, and :ilso 
(III Si'xtcrhood Is PowcrJnL edited a more evureni deseripli:>n of the Slauis ol die 

Cbictitia Woman in her relationsliip 10 her liouse- 
hold, husband, and ehtifhen. 



edited by Robiit Morgan. 
New York: Vinta)>e Bcjoks, 
1970.) 



Mary Barber 

(I.os Angeles Itmcs\ 

April 30, 1972) 

Doris Schuuiaehcr 
(Women: A Jourmlof 
Liberation^ volume 2, 
no. 4, 1972) 



A eaU to Chieana women 10 become involved in 
dieir liberaiiun, ix>Ie changes, birih eoiVtroI, eic. 

One family s approach to effeeUnj^ change in an 
elcmeiiiary scliool's uiiinidc loward sex role sicreo- 
lypcs. 



CONFERENCE MATERIALS 

'*Sexism in the Scho(>Is" Dinnc Divoky^ Includes a contract signed by single women teach- 

Sheila Jackson ers in 1915, an article showing two opposing 

[Lcormng mag^^izine, opinions on sexism in the schools, ujid a question- 

November 1972) nairc on sexism lor teachers. 



''Equal Opportunity for Women: 
Ilow Possible and llow Quickly*' 



Florence Howe, 

SUNY/College at Old Westbury 



A discussion of the women's studies program at 
Old Westbury, and the broad needs of women in 
education. 



*'Sexisin in Uic Licmciiury Schools" 

ChildVEye View of Sex Roles 
*'FeiniJUsl Studies" 
*^Do Teachers Sell Girls Shori?" 

CO 

*'New Legal Remedies for Women*' 

American History and Hcrslory*^ 

'*BjbEjography on ihe Trealmeni of 
Girls In School" 

'*Hisiory and Social Science Resource 
Bullelin^* 



Carol Jacobs, 
Cyiuhia Laloii 
Urinceion (New Jersey) 
Rcgion:(l Seliools 

Lyiiiie B. Ightziii 
Deparimeiu of Poliucul 
Science 

Universiiy ofWushingloii 

CaroJ Ahlnm^ 

Jackie Fralley 

The Keminisl Press 

Old Wcslbury, New York 

Beuy Levy 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 

Belly Sinowilz, 
NEA leaclier Rights 

Martha L, Gershun 
The Feminist Press 
Old Westbury, New York 

The Feminist Press 

Old Wcsil>ury> New York 

Board of Education of City of 
New York, Office of Instruc- 
tional Sources, Bureau of 
Social Studies 



ERLC 



Discussion of sex role stereotyping and socializa- 
tion in elemeiuaiy schools. 



A study t)f sex role slereolyping conducted 
on schoolchildren in Seattle, 



A look at feminist studies at the i;ecundary school 
leveh 



Analysis of how schools function to perpetuate 
traditional sex role stereotypes. 

Discussiou of the legal tools necessary and used 
to eliminate discrimination by sex in education, 
as well as in a broader societal IVamework. 

Historical examination of women*s rights. Recom- 
mends curriculum materials for history courses^ 

Bibliography on sex role stereotypes in the schools. 

Curriculum recommendations for women's studies 
at the secondary leveh 



TITLE 



SOURCE 



'*Ouiliiic*s of Coiiisc t>ti Fcmiiiisin 
tor Use i}i Jligli ScIkx)!'' 



''NKA Ciuidc'lhic's Tor IVcaUiiciil of 
Miiiurilic's iiiid Women'' 

^RcconinieiKliiUons tor Jlliiniiiaiioii of Sc\ 
l^l^le Slercoiyj)nig in Stiiool Ciiniciilitiir' 

'^Woiiicn in U.S. Jlistory IM^h SeliooJ 
Texts" 

^ *'Nt)ii-Sexisl Kdueaiioii in Votir 
Chjssroom" 

'"Pliysieal Hduealiori Questioiiiuiircs" 

^'DiscriiniiiaUon of Women in Sporis" 
"A Chanvinislie Index for tduealors*' 
^'Believing C:in Make It So" 

! ' 

o 

ERIC 



CyiUliia Lalon, 
Cart)! Jacobs 
rrinceKni (New Jersey) 
Regional Schools 

John Browne 

NtA leacJier Rights 

SulJivati Associates 
Menio Park, California 

Janice Law Treeker 
{Social Education^ 
March J 97 J) 

Laura CoJlver 
Classroom Teacher 
IVoria, llhnois 

Kalama/oo (Miehigan) 
Task Force Investigating Sex 
Discrimination in the School:! 

Bob Dunning 
Berkeley, California 

NOW 
Peg Jones 

Nationif' Foundation for the 
Improvement of Education 
Washington^ D.C. 



DESCRIPTION 

Sample oiitlitir lor high sehool eoinse on feminism. 



Proposed guideline for currieuliim and nistruetional 
materials lor implementation in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Analysis of sex role stereotyping in schools and 
recommendations for its elimination. 

Analysis of the portrayal of women in U.S. 
history textbooks. 

An ariielc directed to tcaehers interested in non- 
scxist teaching. 

Questioniiaiies on attitudes toward physical educa- 
tion participation in the schools. Used for identify- 
ing sex stereotypes and discrimination. 

Discussion of the di^jcrimination won^en Tacc hi the 
area of sports and athletic competition. 

Index by which educators may test their own 
sexism. ^ ' 

Exercise for examining onc*s sex role stereotyping 
behavior. 



i ''\m the Real Me Please Stand Up" 



MKMO rc: Affirmative Actiun Pnicticcs 
KspcLKilly Related tu Women; Guidelines 
To Develop Educmioii Programs lor Girls 

"How Sexist Am I as a CoiiiiscU^r?*' 



S "Student Attitude Checklist" 



**Career Exploration for High School: 
A Model" 



"'Evalnattng Sexism in Yonr School" 

'^Analyzing Instnictional Materials; 
Content Analysis Procedures'* 

'*A Feminist Approach to the Women's 
Collective*' 



Shirley McCiine, 
NEA Teacher Rights 
Peg Jones 

National Foundation for the 
Improvement of Education 
Washington, U.C. 

Pam Root 

Office of the Superintendent 
of Public histrnctioii 
Olyinpia> Washington 

Janice Birk, 

Mary Faith Tanney 

University of Maryland 

Janice Birk, 

Mary Faith Tanney 

University of Maryland 

Janice Birk, 

Mary Faith Tanney 

University of Maryland 

NEA Teacher Rights 
k 

Sara Zimet 

University of Colorado 
Medical School 

Bernice Sandler 
Project on the Status and 
Education of Women, 
Association of American 
Colleges 



ERLC 



Exercise to help teachers understand sex role 
stereotypes. 



Affirmative action practices related to women, and 
guidelines for developing education programs for 
girls. 

Guidelines to help counselors and teachers analyze 
their sexist attitudes* 



Guidelines to help students analyze their own 
sexist attitudes. 

Analysis of career opportunities for high school 
wo men* 

Questionnaire used to evaluate sexism in the schools. 

Guidelines for analyzing content of instructional 
materials, 

A discussion of all women's colleges in terms of 
feminist ideology. 



TITLE 



SOURCE 



^'Feminist Resoiirc^fs ior tlcnientary aiicJ 
Secondary Schools" . 



'Xegal Tools To Fight Sex 
Discrimination" 



Carol Alihim, 

Jackie Frallcy 

The Feminist Press 

Old Westbmy, New York 

Charlotte Hallam 
NEA Teaeher Rights 



00 



ERIC 



DESCRIPTION 

A Ust of resonrees availabtf for teaehers, students, 
and parents on sexism and femimsm. 



Cases of legal action to eUminate sex rok' stereotyping. 



APPENDIX F 



Conference Participants 



ABICHT, Monika 


BARNES, Bart 


Instructor 


Reporter 


University of Cincinnati 


Washington Post 


203 N. Wintcrstrect 


1150 15th Street, N,W 


Yellow Springs, Ohio 4b*SS7 


Washington, D.C, 20005 


AHLUM, Carol 


BARTL, Joan 


iNo* 7 Amherst Road 


Women on Words and Imaycs 


Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 


30 Valley Road 




Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


ALEMANY, Norah 




Associate Teacher-Trainer 


BENDER, Rogie 


Montessori Institute of L- A, 


Consultant 


296 Green Street 


Women on Words and Images 


Claremont» California 91711 


30 Valley Road 




Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


ALiMADA, David 




NEA Chicano Caucus 


BIRK, Janice M, 


855 W, EI Repetto Drive 


Counseling/Psychologist 


Monterey Park^ California 91754 


University of Maryland 




Counseling Center 


ALROY, Phyllis 


College Park, Maryland 20903 


Consultant 




Women on Words and Images 


BLAKEY, Hazel 


30 Valley Road 


NEA Staff 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N,W* 




Washington, D.C. 20036 


ARNOLD, Dean (Ms,) 




Florida Education Association 


BLAUFARB, Marjorie 


105 Shelby Drive 


Editor and Writer 


Lake City, Florida 32055 


AAHPER/NEA 




120! Sixteenth Street, N.W, 


AUSTIN, C. Danford 


Washington, D,C. 20036 


Professional Development 




Consultant 


BOSMA, Boyd 


Michigan Education Association 


NEA Teacher Rights 


Office of Human Relations 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N,W, 


1216 Kendale Boulevard 


Washington, D,C- 20036 


East Lansings Michigan 48823 




BROWN, Pryde 


BARCUS, Virginia 


Consultant 


Harvard Graduate School of Ed* 


Women on Words and Images 


50 Stanton Road 


30 Valley Road 


Brooklincj Massachusetts 02146 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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BUSCH, Gloria J, 
Chairperson 

Mumaii Rf;iations Commission 
Coi\ncciiciil Education Association 
21 Oak Sticel 

Hiirttord, Coniiccticiil 06106 

CAMPBELL, Deborah 
NEA Staff 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20036 

CAPELLE, Elizabeth 
Feminists on Children's Media 
S12 West 103 Street 
New York. New York 10025 

CLARK, Nancy R, 

Vice President 

Maine Tcaehers Assocjiition 

RFD No, 2, Lambert Road 

Freeport, Maine 04032 

COHEN, Belle T. 

Education Specialist 

Bureau of Education for Handicapped 

U.S. Office of Education 

400 Maryland Avenue, S,W, ROB 

Washington, D,C 20202 

COLEMAN, Ernestine 
Pcaeher 

Montgomery County Public Schools 

3028 Bel Pre Road 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20906 

COLLVER, Laura 

Peoria OrgiUii/.ation of Women for 

Equal Rights 
824 W, Stratford Drive 
Peoria, Illinois 61614 

COOLEY, Lynda 
Edueation Writer 
Daily Press, Inc, 
P,0, Box 307 
Hampton, Virginia 23369 



COURTOIS, Christine 

Resident Director 

Resident Life 

University of Maryland 

110 Denton Hall 

College Park, Maryland 20142 

COX, Ann 
Manager 

National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N,W. 
Washington, D,C. 20036 

CRAFT. Silas E, 

School Administrator 

Montgomery County Public Schools 

12907 Morningside Lane 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20904 

CRUMBY, Carol A, 
Personnel Specialist 
Community Action Project 
805 Eldora Place 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15210 

CUNNIFF, Ellen 
Field Consultant 

New Jersey Department of Education 

38 Maple Aven\(e 

Belleville, New Jersey 07109 

DANIELS. Joan 
Director 

Building Blocks Sehool 

58 Grand Street 

New York, New York 10013 

DANSBY, Rose 
Teaeher 

Albuquerque Public Schools 
221 1 Cleopatra Place, N,E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87112 

DAViES, Joyce 
Nameless Sisterhood 
9904 Brixton Lane 
Bcthesda, Maryland 20034 
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DELUCA, Maria 
Filmmaker 
Univcrsily of Iowa 
Iowa Cily, Iowa 52240 

DORR, Robin . 
Writer 

U.S- Depanmcnl of Labor 
I4lh and ConstUuUon Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

DOTCll, Martha 
j\M:A Staff 

J20J Sixteenth Street, NAV. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

DUNKLi:> Margaret 
Rescareh Assoeiate 
Association of American Colleges 
1818 R Street, NAV. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

DUNSON> Lynn 

Reporter 

Washington Star 

225 Virginia Avenue, S,E, 

Washington, D.C. 20003 

DUSEK. Nancy 
Harvard University 
44 Perkins Hall 

Cambridge^ Massachusetts 02138 

DUTCH, lerri 
Educational Specialist 
1018 Federal Building 
Baltitnore, Maryland 21201 
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